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How Shall We Handle the Poison Ivy? 


AS a professional reformer in the employ of the 
Carnegie Foundation, James B. Conant’s ap- 
roach to school problems has generally been char- 
acterized by mildness and reason. He evidently be- 
lieves that it is “better to kindle a little light than 
to chide the darkness.” 

But in the January 17 issue of Look magazine 
(circulation nearly six million), Conant uses some 
pretty strong language in protesting the “vicious 
overemphasis” on competitive interscholastic athletics 
in our schools and colleges. The article is titled, 
“Athletics, the Poison Ivy in Our Schools.” 

The cost of developing prize athletes and winning 
teams for the delectation of a sedentary public is 
too great, Dr. Conant contends, both academically 
and in money. He would divert some of this energy 
and cash into building good physical fitness for 
every boy and girl. Still more important, he would 
emphasize the academic role of the school while 
de-emphasizing the sports role. 

Conant bases his plea on the contention that 
winning the Cold War is our top-priority problem. 
We can win it, he says, only if we improve the 
academic output of our educational system. 

But Conant also believes, apparently, that many 
of our colleges and high schools are beyond re- 
demption. His strongest desire is to block what he 
regards as the exploitation of young children, warn- 
ing that the infection of overemphasis and com- 
mercialism is now spreading into the junior high 
schools. 


enna returns reported on the next 
two pages indicate that a majority of Phi Delta 
Kappans agree, in a general way, with Conant’s 
strongly-stated views. In tabulating the questionnaire, 
however, we were conscious of an unwillingness on 
the part of many respondents to give blanket en- 
dorsement to what they consider overgeneralizations 
from dubious facts. In short, they felt that scientist 
Conant was being awfully unscientific. 

As a former coach and superintendent ourselves, 
one who reads the sports page before the editorials, 
we have a strong sympathy for those who love 
athletic competition. But we are convinced that too 
many schoolmen have been unable or unwilling to 
withstand the pressures of overemphasis to which 
Conant objects. We still feel a sense of shame for 
having once organized an alumni “Bird Dog Club” 
to locate college-caliber athletes in small high schools 
without at the same time trying to spot and help 
prize scholars. 


In this KAPPAN we offer two articles bearing on 
the problem, without particularly endorsing either 
of them. They are evidence that Phi Delta Kappans 
are thinking seriously about this matter. We strongly 
recommend, however, the fascinating analysis and 
insightful recommendations presented by James S. 
Coleman in the March Kappan under the title “The 
Competition for Adolescent Energies.” After study- 
ing student motivation in ten high schools of very 
different kind, Coleman suggests restructuring edu- 
cation at the high-school level to reward the ado- 
lescent who expends his best energies toward learn- 
ing, in much the same way that we now reward the 
athlete. It can be done. In some areas it is already 
being done with considerable success. 

In the meantime, we offer representative remarks 
from some of the nearly 200 respondents who took 
time to reply to our questionnaire: 

“About time we as educators got up enough nerve 
to take a look at interscholastic athletics..—A Min- 
nesota head counselor and former football coach 
and athletics director. 

“Near Sterling, Scotland, I visited a new high 
school with gymnasium. There were no spectator 
facilities. In Lugano, Switzerland, I have seen a 
gymnasium with glass front—obviously not for com- 
petitive ball games. The European idea of gymnasia 
for individual development seems to me to be what 
we should strive for.”—A St. Louis teacher of high- 
school social studies and psychology. 

“It seems to me that the emphasis on commer- 
cialism and professionalism in the colleges places 
the P.E. major in the role of coach rather than 
director of physical education. Consequently, public 
school athletes are well served, but most of the 
rest of the student body are rather poorly served.” 
—A California director of high-school music. 

“The elevation of former coaches to administra- 
tive rank has done much to perpetuate the present 
overemphasis.”—An Oregon high-school teacher and 
department head. 

“There is nothing unwholesome in interscholastic 
athletics, per se. Should we burn down the barn 
to get rid of the rats? It is my belief that inter- 
scholastic athletics can be administered in an edu- 
cational framework.”—-Head of a Georgia college 
department of education. 

“Conant attempts to join supportable specifics 
to broadside generalities in a way most unsuited to 
a man of science."—-A Tennessee college dean. 

“Physical fitness, competition, sportsmanship, and 
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responsible citizenship are but a few of the valuable 
outcomes that must not be sacrificed in order to 
eliminate overemphasis and commercialization. Cer- 
tain harmful outcomes would soon be apparent if 
we follow closely Conant’s extreme recommenda- 
tions.”—An Indiana high-school principal. 

“We need to emphasize intramural sports rather 
than interschool sports."—-A California elementary 
principal. 

“Training in individual sports is considerably more 
worthwhile. Why don’t we leave team sports to the 
pros?”—A Wisconsin lecturer in education. 


“I feel the excess is more due to administrators 
who are unwilling to say mo, to poorly prepared 
P.E. instructors, and to a very minor and very vocal 
group of game-attenders rather than citizens as a 
whole. I have seen boys for whom athletics has 
opened wide the door of opportunity—when a level- 
headed person dominated the situation. On the other 
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hand, | have seen young men spoiled when they 
came under the influence of material-minded me, 
intent on winning games at any cost.”—A Univer. 
sity of Minnesota professor. 

“For some individuals, athletics provides the only | 
opportunity to excel. For others (able academically) 
it provides the interest in school which increase 
holding power.”—A California principal. 

“In ten years of working in schools at the sec. © 
ondary level, I have yet to see any school accord jts 
academic program a secondary role. I have seen | 
interscholastic athletics play a very important pan 
in the life of the community. However, where this 
feeling exists, I also see pride in academic achieve. 
ment.”—An Iowa senior high principal. 

“I feel that when the public and the schools rec. 
ognize and reward academic achievements as highly 
as they have athletic achievements, much of the 
problem will be resolved.”—A Missouri high-school 
counselor. —SME © 





Phi Delta Kappans React to Conant 
Statements on Athletic Overemphasis 


HE following statements were excerpted from James B. Conant’s article, “Athletics, the Poison 


Ivy in Our Schools,” which appeared in the January 17 issue of Look magazine. 


Below the 


statements, using corresponding numbers, is a tabulation of the first 174 forced-choice responses ob- 


tained from 340 Phi Delta Kappans, selected at random, to whom the questionnaire was mailed. 


1. “There is in both our schools and colleges to- 
day a vicious overemphasis on competitive athletics.” 
2. “... to win this real struggle [the Cold War] 

. we must improve the academic output of our 
educational system. Such being the case, [present] 
overconcern with the development of prize athletes 
might well jeopardize our future.” 

3. “. .. all public-school pupils should devote 
a period every school day to developing their muscles 
and body co-ordination. This means . . . in many 
schools, drastic changes in the content of the physi- 
cal-education courses.” 

4. “... the facilities and instruction are excellent 
for the relatively few on the basketball or football 
team [in some schools with inadequate p. e. facilities] 
. . . because the community demands public enter- 
tainment in the form of winning teams... .” 

5. “The history of athletics in this century shows 
clearly that the disease of overemphasis started in 
the colleges. . . . Since World War II, the infection 
has spread down to the junior high schools. 
Spectators are encouraged, since gate receipts are 
counted on to pay at least some of the expenses. 
If this is not exploitation of children, I do not know 
what the word ‘exploitation’ means.” 

6. “The life of the school [sometimes] revolves 
around the athletic field, not the classroom... a 
child sees such a school not as a place to develop 
his own intellectual and physical talents, but as a 


place to applaud the skillful performance of athletic 
heroes.” 

7. “Leaving aside the question of the desirability 
of organized out-of-school leagues for children, citi- 
zens would be well advised to hold the line in the 
schools—no junior-high-school interscholastic compe- 
titions or marching bands.” 

8. “I would hazard the generalization that there 
is more overemphasis in senior high-school athletics 
in parts of the Midwest and Southwest than in other 
sections of the country.” 

9. Conant quotes and agrees with the former 
president of one of the country’s largest universities: 
“Without a doubt, American intercollegiate athletics 
have gotten out of hand. They have become infested 
with commercialism and professionalism, sapping to 
a considerable degree the fine ideals they exemplify.” 


Is he really wagging? 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON CONANT ARTICLE 
(Numbers at left margin correspond with numbered paragraphs, p. 274) 
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A Proposal To Put 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


In Their Proper Place 


It would be as hard to curtail 
school athletics as to ration kisses, 
but administrative innovations can be 
devised to take the curse off our fun 
and games. Mr. Ward offers one 
such plan. 


By DOUGLAS S. WARD 


ET Joe sleep,” said the teacher to a thoughtless 
student about to waken a football giant. “He 
needs to be in shape for tonight’s game.” 

Whether they like it or not, conscientious high- 
school teachers and administrators are expected to 
serve as physical conditioners and gentle guard- 
ians of the young men who play basketball and 
football. 

High-school athletics, particularly football and 
basketball, provide countless Americans with ex- 
citement and entertainment of a unique type. In 
all but metropolitan areas, where interscholastic 
athletics is relegated to the back pages of the 
sports section, well behind news about professional 
and college sports, almost everyone knows or 
knows about someone playing on the local high- 
school team. South High’s fleet scatback may have 
delivered your paper or mowed your lawn. 

High-school athletics appeal to so many Amer- 
icans that any serious proposal to curtail the 
annual “grudge games” with traditional rivals, 
or to reduce the chance that “our boys” may go 
to the district or state tournaments, is as un- 
realistic as trying to ration kisses or supervise 
gossip—other important emotional outlets for all 








MR. WARD (Delta Alpha 99) is deputy chief edu- 
cation adviser with the U. S. Overseas Mission, 
Ankara, Turkey. He was formerly dean, School of 
Education, Miami University, Oxford, O. 


but a few Americans. High-school athletics are 
here to stay, despite the rantings of those who 
“view with alarm,” who periodically attempt to 
frighten us with statistics of broken collar bones 
and misspent hours. The muck-rake wielders seem 
to be under the delusion that unbroken bones and 
hours not spent on the playing field would be de- 
voted to study of space physics or rare languages. 

Yes, football and basketball played by older 
teen-agers on an organized basis are here to stay 
—and hooray for it! 

Nevertheless, high-school athletics give a lot 
of school people and parents headaches, a trouble- 
some condition which appears to be endemic for 
seven or eight months of every year. The excite- 
ment and difficulties of high-school athletics are 
with us from the first day of “fall football prac- 
tice” (in August or even late July) through the 
bright October days and on into winter when, 
mercifully, the locale of contests is transferred 
inside. It continues right up until summer sweeps 
northward. The group that suffers most acutely 
from “athletic headache” consists of conscientious 
teachers who must good-naturedly permit the 
teaching for which they are ostensibly employed 
to be set aside with disturbing frequency for 
pep assemblies; afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
practices; and student excursions to nearby and 
distant contests. 

School staffs also face the ever-present and nag- 
ging realization that the higher the level of public 
support for a high-school athletic team, the lower 
the importance of class work which high-school 
teachers are expected to carry on. Scrupulous 
teachers learn, as their less conscientious col- 
leagues have long known, that high-school ath- 
letes must be “kept eligible,” and despite the 
modest levels of academic achievement which 
state interscholastic athletic associations require 
of member institutions (passing grades in all sub- 
jects—or four D’s—is not an uncommon stand- 
ard), this is not always easy to accomplish. It 
becomes even more difficult to “keep athletes 
eligible” (particularly the stars or any squad 
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nember whose parents are prominent) when the 
wach, often unintentionally, lets his charges get 
the idea that their first job is to play the game well 
ind that all other matters, including class work, 
yill somehow be “taken care of” without their 
ietting or missing a single practice session. “You 
jay football; I'l take care of the studying you 
jon't do,” is the way one coach put it to his 
championship-bound team. 

An erstwhile high-school star in a medium- 
ized Ohio community told his college adviser, 
who had just broken to him the news of aca- 
demic probation, “At my high school the athletes 
enrolled for three or four courses with a certain 
acher. Before every grading period he called 
ys to the back of the room and asked us to write 
down the grade we each needed in order to stay 
eligible.” 

Seldom is the matter handled so crudely, but 
fw are the conscientious high-school teachers who 
have not felt either blunt or subtle pressures to 
ieep athletes eligible. 

In school or out, opposition to athletics is 
about as popular as castigating motherhood. 
Teachers (and parents too) who raise questions 
about overemphasis on high-school athletics are 
suspected of being “anti-athletic.” This is a 


charge at least as grave as being “soft on Com- 
munism,” in many American communities of few- 


er than 100,000. 

Conscientious principals and superintendents 
ae concerned about the amount of time they 
must devote to athletic schedules, interschool 
athletic relations, athletic equipment, and to 
keeping peace between coaches and those faculty 
members whose teaching objectives (such as 
karning to write a complete sentence) are chal- 
lnged by athletics. Athletics also require sig- 
uificant amounts of the time and energy of par- 
ticipants, of course. And a colossal quantity of 
student energy is consumed in the fever heat of 
pep assemblies and games. This energy is by no 
means all recoverable, even potentially, for aca- 
demic purposes. 

Oddly enough, a sober-minded high-school 
teacher of algebra once told me, “I have noticed 
that lots of athletes do better during the season 
when their heavy schedules require them to plan 
their time carefully than they do when the pres- 
sure is off.” 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that the uni- 
versal concern that athletes “keep eligible” tends 
to lower academic standards. Sometimes this oc- 
curs imperceptibly but with obvious cumulative 
results which run counter to the school’s chief 
purpose: the operation of learning programs which 
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are frankly educational, although not narrowly 
restricted to strictly academic subjects, and which 
are designed to promote the highest possible in- 
dividual achievement toward all-around compe- 
tence based on intelligence. Athletics is a part of 
a well-rounded education program, even as are 
music, dramatics, journalism, public speaking, 
foreign languages, grammar, and science. When- 
ever one aspect of a diversified program becomes 
the “tail that wags the educational dog,” to quote 
Henry Steele Commager’s comment on _high- 
school athletics (Saturday Review, May, 1958), it 
is time for reappraisal. 


NEEDED: A NEW 
ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK 


HAT is needed is an organizational frame- 

work within which high-school athletics can 
1) continue to serve its school and its community 
audiences; 2) provide opportunities for recog- 
nition for performers; 3) prepare a few for careers 
in professional athletics; 4) avoid interfering with 
opportunities for students with skills in other 
areas, such as dramatics, debate, or music; and 
5) permit our high schools to function primarily 
as educational institutions. 

Put briefly, my proposal is this: 

Let each community reconstitute its board of 
education to accept responsibility for the school 
and youth services it offers at public expense. The 
board of education might become the board of 
community youth services. Perhaps a separate rec- 
reation board, if already in operation, might be 
combined or related to a reconstituted school board 
with broader responsibilities. The chief administra- 
tive officer might be known as superintendent of 
schools and youth services; he would direct and 
coordinate two equally important programs, one 
concerned with schools, the other with youth serv- 
ices. These two coordinated programs could uti- 
lize in part the same facilities and some of the 
same personnel. For instance, the coach might be 
an employee of the youth services program, re- 
sponsible for after-school, weekend, and vacation 
programs including, in addition to athletics, as 
wide a range of recreational activities as the com- 
munity is willing to support. The coach might also 
serve as a half-time teacher of physical education 
in the high school. His afternoons could be freed 
to prepare for after-school coaching of both in- 
school and out-of-school youth. His teams would 
probably be made up predominantly of students 
from the high school. It is foreseeable that students 
from “North High School” would play on the foot- 
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ball team at “North Youth Center” and would 
dress, practice, and play in youth center facilities 
provided by the community through its board 
of education and youth services. In-school and 
out-of-school youth would play shoulder to 
shoulder. All youth center athletes might be re- 
quired to maintain good standing in an approved 
but part-time educational program suited to their 
needs. 

The coach would be an employee of the youth 
center, with no worries about the scholastic eli- 
gibility of some of his non-academic regulars, and 
no ulcers from attempting to justify academic 
achievement as reasonable for athletes while 
athletics are not required for academic honors. 
The coach at the youth center would necessarily be 
bound by regulations approved by the board of 
education and youth services, but his program 
would operate in conjunction with the school. It 
would no longer be a stepchild tolerated by the 
faculty and the administration but loved by almost 
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no one except the growing thousands who Pay ad. 
mission to its spectacles and the legion of voter, 
who are careful to support school board member, 
“friendly” to interscholastic athletics (but no, 
necessarily interested in a balanced educationa| 
program). 


Maintaining interscholastic athletics for students 
of high-school age has become a community re. 
sponsibility. By separating athletic programs from 
educational programs, their values may be ep. 


joyed by players and public alike without de. | 


tracting from the purposes for which schools were 
established. Much as we dislike admitting it, too 
many schools produce athletic teams to the neglect 
of their total educational programs. 


Joe the sleeping football giant can be wakened 
with impunity and kept at the business of lear- 
ing at school, provided his athletic performance 
is a youth center activity. Schools can be for study 
and learning. ' 





There Are Still Some 
Sensible College Physical 
Education Programs 


“It is more to the credit of a university to have 
100 men who can do a creditable performance in 
running, rowing, ball-playing, etc., than to have one 
man who can break a record, or a team that can 
always win a championship. 

“One-half the struggle for physical training has 
been won when a student can be induced to take 
a genuine interest in his bodily condition—to want 
to remedy his defects, and to pride himself on the 
purity of his skin, the firmness of his muscles, and 
the uprightness of his figure.” 

These concepts, expressed at the founding of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation over seventy-five years ago by 
Dudley Allen Sargent, still animate many college 
and university physical education programs, but pub- 
lic attention is seldom focused on them. 

One example of this philosophy in action is East- 
ern Illinois University, Charleston, enrollment 2,500, 
a member of the seven-institution Interstate Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference. The IIAC now ap- 
pears to be in danger of breaking up because some 
members do not subscribe to the moderate policy 
characteristic of Eastern. 

Carrying out policy formed by President Quincy 
Doudna and his predecessor, R. G. Buzzard, John 
W. Masley, head of the Eastern Department of 
Physical Education and director of athletics, reacted 
recently to student agitation for greater emphasis on 
winning teams. He announced that the Department 
of Athletics would adhere strictly to conference and 


institutional policy. “We are limited by conference | 


regulations to giving athletes benefits equivalent to 
those offered under a [state] Teacher Education 
Scholarship.” Maximum scholarship aid, then, is 
$50 per quarter. Last year, according to Masley, 
Eastern gave aid totaling $3,124 to twenty-seven 
student athletes. Because no limit is set by the IIAC 
on the number who may receive such scholarships, at 
least one conference school spends seven times this 
much for aid to athletes. 

Eastern Michigan at Ypsilanti is withdrawing from 
the IIAC in 1962 because of discontent over the 
inflated size of athletic aid budgets at some member 
institutions. Southern Illinois University may with- 
draw because of its desire to “go big-time.” 


But Masley stands firm on Eastern’s philosophy. 
“We must not forget,” he says, “that our purpose 
here in the Physical Education Department is the 
same as that of the other departments of the univer- 
sity—to train teachers.” 

One proof that Eastern’s program does embody 
the Dudley Allen Sargent ideals is the fact that 
participation in a broad intramural sports program 
has been better than 60 per cent of the student body 
for the past nine years and in certain years reaches 
75 per cent. 


But Masley sadly notes that there has been 4 
gradual decline in the last three or four years. “This 
is possibly attributable to attitudes developed in high 
school,” he thinks. “However, in our required service 
physical education program we try to develop at- 
titudes of participation and think we succeed quite 
well. This is evidenced by the number of students 
who use the golf course and the tennis courts as 
well as by the number who participate in our 
intramural program.” 
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Phillip Perea, School Teacher 


Why are we unwilling to underwrite the college education of talented 
prospective teachers as generously as we subsidize promising athletes? 








Above: Phillip poses, at age 16, with some of his 
pupils outside the old garage he converted into a 
school house. Below: Classroom scene in Phillip’s 
Elementary School. 

$ 


Be: 


By E.R. HARRINGTON 


T is generally conceded that each coming year 
will bring increased demands for school teach- 
ers. They will be needed in all fields. Some 
glamorous areas have received more publicity 
than others, but the need is felt in all fields, and 
each year the situation will become more difficult. 
We are told to train more mathematicians, scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians, tradesmen, lawyers, 
physicians, ministers, businessmen, teachers. But of 
all these the training of more teachers is the most 
important, because the teacher has responsibility 
for training in all fields, his own included. 
Guidance programs aid young people in study- 
ing the trades and professions, in evaluating future 
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needs for workers in the various fields, in judg- 
ing one’s own desires and capabilities, and in learn- 
ing about the specific requirements for entry into 
a chosen vocation. The client of the guidance de- 
partment is encouraged to learn as much as pos- 
sible about the fields he might enter. The ideal 
situation would be to make possible some actual 
experience and practice in a chosen field: a little 
on-the-job training. The more extensive this 
on-the-job training is, the more the individual 
learns about his prospective career and the less 
the chance that he will enter some field for which 
he is unsuited. 

Occasionally one finds a youngster who has set 
his mind on being a merchant, an engineer, a 
carpenter, or a farmer—a person who has main- 
tained this fixed purpose for a period of years, 
during which he has associated himself with the 
chosen field in as great a degree as possibile. Such 
long range planning is a fine thing; it is the best 
of all guidance—self-guidance. 


GENESIS OF A TEACHER 


‘THE Albuquerque Public Schools System has a 

young man who knows what he wants to be: 
a school teacher. He knows what the profession 
requires because he has been a teacher since 
he was in the fifth grade. He started helping his 


teacher when he was ten years old, and before 
he had finished grade five he had organized his 
own elementary school where he could practice his 
chosen profession on Saturdays. His parents gave 
him the use of an old garage, and there Phillip 
Perea launched his school venture. 

Starting with nothing but a roof and four walls, 
Phillip built the school himself. He laid a floor 
in the garage. He installed a door, a coal stove, a 
blackboard, a set of makeshift benches. Right 
from the beginning there was a curriculum aimed 
at his students and a teacher. with the zeal to im- 
part the knowledge that was his. Phillip’s Ele- 
mentary School was never a play school. It was 
designed to perfect student skill in the three R’s, 
and more: it was designed to do everything that a 
good elementary school is supposed to do. The 
young teacher learned the correct methods of 
teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, social sci- 


MR. HARRINGTON (Beta Rho 21) is director of 
secondary education, Albuquerque Public Schools, 
N.M. The author of some 250 articles, most of 
which have appeared in science and engineering pub- 
lications, Mr. Harrington classifies himself as “the 
eccentric school teacher-engineer-scientist with six or 
seven college degrees and classes that meet on a vol- 
untary basis at 5:30 a.m.” 
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ence, natural science. He sought out teachers who 
were accomplished in the different fields and he 
made their knowledge his; he read books on the 
philosophy and methods of education; he attended 
sectional meetings at the State Teachers’ Cop. 
vention; and he put his theory into practice. 

From his neighborhood he drew the remedial 
reading problem children, and on them he prac- 
ticed with flash cards, word wheels, phonics, word 
recognition techniques. He gave personal encour- 
agement and attention. In fact, he used every 
technique that the best remedial teachers of the 
public school system could suggest. 

Phillip Perea’s school is now in its seventh 
year. Each Saturday it is in session for six hours, 
So many students came to him that three years 
ago he had to go on double sessions: nine or ten 
students in the morning, a like number in the 
afternoon. 

Before teacher Perea had left the elementary 
school he was skilled in teaching six-year-olds to 
read. He learned methods for the shy and the 
bold before he finished junior high school him- 
self. He had practiced homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous groupings before he was a sophomore in 
high school. Long before he reached his present 
level as a high-school senior, Phillip Perea had 
met the problems of building maintenance, school 
furniture, intelligence testing, ability grouping, 
changing textbooks, and work with the physically 
and emotionally handicapped, the non-reader, the 
six-year-old who knows no English. In fact, he had 
become a veteran in dealing with all of the com- 
mon problems of any elementary school. 

After thirty-five years of school teaching, | 
have few illusions. I have paid a number of visits 
to Phillip’s Elementary School to observe the 
young teacher in action. This young man is worth 
seeing; any teacher from any school system could 
visit his school and profit by it. Apparently he 
knows just what to do and he goes and does it. 
He comes in well prepared and conducts a class- 
room with the skill one associates with a good 
teacher of six years’ experience. He has order, at- 
tention, and the cooperation of his students, who 
fill every one of the ten seats in his classroom. 
They represent three or four grades and ten 
different ability levels. 

Phillip will show you his I.Q. tests, his reading 
tests, his achievement and progress tests. He will 
show you his lesson plans, his seat work, his 
examinations, his grade book, his remedial work, 
and the report cards he sends out to parents. He 
has everything one finds in a good modern sys 
tem—everything except a truant officer; he has 
never needed one. 
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J have seen this young man take children 

ing no English and change them into liter- 

ate users Of their new language—reading it cor- 

rectly, pronouncing it properly, and understanding 

what they read. I have observed him weaving into 

the subject matter the ideals and ethical prin- 
ciples of good citizenship for the nation. 

This spring Phillip Perea is a senior in the Rio 
Grande High School of Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co. He will graduate in June. When he graduates 
he will have approximately twenty-one units of 
credit, including four years of English; four of 
mathematics; three of science; three of social sci- 
ence; two years each of physical education, Ger- 
man, and Spanish; and one year of typing. His 
grade average will go better than a B; his teachers 
speak of him as being a good student, remarkable 
for his industry and his dependability. He wants 
to become a school teacher and he will graduate 
with seven years of experience in his chosen field. 


WHAT OF PHILLIP’S FUTURE? 


WONDER what the future holds for this 

man who wants to be a school teacher—the 
profession of most crucial importance to America. 
If he were a large, earnest young man with an 
exceptional record in football, basketball, or track 
and field, he would not lack for colleges willing 
to underwrite his expenses while he continued his 
education. Any one of a hundred colleges would 
offer him board, room, tuition, books, tutors when 
needed, and perhaps something extra “under the 
table.” If he had athletic precocity such as he has 
aeady demonstrated in teaching, he woud be 
offered all of these things plus an automobile, a 
lucrative summer “job,” a not-too-arduous “job” 
during the school year; and it is even likely that his 
father would be approached with substantial 
“fringe” benefits. 

I do not view with alarm these typical antics 
of college athletic recruiters; rather, I take them as 
examples of what every other group should do if 
they are genuinely interested in seeing that worthy 
students get an education. 

The school alumnus who is a real (or frustrat- 
ed) football player may wish to send some sub- 
stantial recruits to his alma mater in order that 
U may beat State, or vice versa. This alumnus 
will organize others with like feelings. The organ- 
zed group will encourage a program of athletics 
—encourage it with something besides talk. Such 
groups will put pressure upon the college presi- 
dent. They will put pressure on the state legis- 
lature. Soon the institution of higher learning 
has applied for one hundred thousand dollars 
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more for athletic scholarships and the legislature 
has appropriated the money. The alumni of the 
pressure group will even dig down in their own 
pockets to put up some money. Some of this 
money may be passed under the table to Butch 
McGurk, Jr., or across the top of the table to 
Butch McGurk, Sr. I see this as a legitimate 
transaction carried out by people who want their 
alma mater to have some Percherons next year 
instead of the Shetland ponies it has this year.* 

I see athletic scholarships as models for the rest 
of us. I believe that people interested in produc- 
ing more engineers should be just as willing to 
produce substantial aid from their own pockets 
or from legislative appropriations. Where are the 
engineers, mathematicians, and scientists who are 
willing to organize and become pressure groups 
for such purposes? Are such people unwilling 
to promote something like a living wage for a 
scholar, a wage such as is available for an athlete 
in most any small football college? Do the pro- 
fessional men stand back because they believe 
the student is less worthy than the athlete? (Quite 
often these professional men will be found heading 
up the booster’s club for recruiting athletes.) Are 
these men such cowards that they quail before the 
representatives they have themselves sent to the 
state legislature? Are the professional men who 
view with alarm the shortage of graduates in cer- 
tain vital fields so parsimonious that they will 
sacrifice none of their own cash, as will the above- 
mentioned frustrated football player? So far, the 
engineers, scientists, mathematicians, ministers, 
lawyers, teachers, and members of trades and pro- 
fessions have contributed of their lung power, and 
only of that. 


*In 1960 the New Mexico legislature voted an extra $80,000 
for athletic scholarships to ome of the state institutions—to which 
this may be an oblique reference.—The Editor 





I’m sorry. Our scholarships all go to six-foot, 220- 
pound students. 
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A college education is expensive. The state- 
subsidized institutions still charge from $200 to 
$500 a year for tuition alone. A college educa- 
tion, even on a “shoestring,” can easily cost the 
student two thousand dollars a year today. 
Scholarships are available, but according to one 
research foundation their average worth is only 
thirty-seven dollars. And too often one must all 
but take a pauper’s oath to obtain one of them. 
(Remember, no football scholarship is awarded 
only on the basis of need; it is awarded because 
of the value of the recipient to the institution, 
and that is the way it should be.) Actually, there 
are only about six scholarships in the United 
States, other than athletic scholarships, which are 
worth winning. Most of the others simply give the 
recipient a down payment on something he can- 
not afford. One large corporation offers a 
few scholarships to the accompaniment of loud 
advertising, and the money involved amounts to 
less than one-fifth of what many small colleges dis- 
tribute for athletic scholarships. Another large 
company distributes scholarships equivalent in 
value to those given by a single Western gambling 
casino, the while advertising its product with an 
excellent state-wide publicity campaign exploit- 
ing the good will engendered by giving the scholar- 
ships. 

Throughout the United States there is a general 
willingness to subsidize the athlete. This is noth- 
ing new, and I think there is nothing immoral 
about it. But more of us must become interested 
in a similar and equally valuable opportunity for 
the student who wishes to become a lawyer, 
physician, businessman, teacher, minister, archae- 
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ologist, artist, musician, geologist, chemist, physi- 
cist, mathematician. . . . To say yes to the first 
and no to the rest is but to place value on the 
first and no value on the rest. If we subscribe to 
such a statement we are hastening to national 
suicide. The frustrated athletes from Old Siwash 
have shown the rest of us the way; they have pro. 
vided a working model fitted out with methods 
and results. The rest seems up to us, if we are 
as worthy. 


Getting Down to Cases 


Now let’s get down to cases: In the spring of 
this year there will be graduated from the Rio 
Grande High School in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, Phillip Perea, who wants to be a school teach- 
er. He is a stocky, well-set-up young man in good 
health. He should be able to serve in his chosen 
capacity for forty or fifty years. He knows he 
wants to be a teacher; he has seven years of good 
experience in it already. In his chosen field he 
will make important contributions to all fields, 
because he will teach people bound for those 
fields. His is the most important profession in 
the nation, the profession most closely related to 
national survival. This young man could well be 
a candidate for Mr. All-American School Teacher 
of 1970 (if such a title were to be awarded). How 
much interested in this fact are YOU? How much 
interested is your alma mater? How much inter- 
ested is your state legislature? How much inter- 
ested is the national society that tells your group 
it is a professional one? These questions cannot 
be answered by words. They can be answered only 
by deeds which have negotiable value. 





> Another E. R. Harrington article appears in the 
February, 1961, Clearing House. Titled “Observa- 
tions on Cheating,” it concludes that cheating is 
much less prevalent in secondary schools than the 
superintendents think. His own observations suggest 
that “honesty among teen-agers is the rule with but 
few exceptions, and if a person has great difficulty 
with cheating in his class he is probably creating 
most of the difficulty himself. He can produce cheat- 
ing by assignments so difficult that the student will 
have to cut corners to get them; by orating and voic- 
ing a cluster of threats against the students. If he 
fancies himself a world-beater on catching the cul- 
prits, he has ‘had it,’ as they will just show him how 
much smarter they are than he is.” 
* * * 


> The world’s oldest university is Al-Azhar in 
Egypt, UAR. It recently celebrated its 1,000th an- 
niversary. 


> Fifty years of advice from the child psychologists: 


1910: 
1920: 
1930: 
1940: 
1950: 
1960: 


Spank him. 
Deprive him. 
Ignore him. 

Reason with him. 
Love him. 

Spank him lovingly. 


—Kay Meron in Look 


> Either we should lead the nations of the world 
in catching nose cones from outer space or weve 


wasted a lot of time playing baseball. 
—VFW Magazme 


> “We don’t want in the United States a nation 
of spectators. We want a nation of participants im 


the vigorous life.” 
—President John Kennedy 
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widely adopted in United States Schools. 





F CITIZENS of all occupational, political, and 
[migious affiliations were asked the question, 

“What should this country do for its young 
people?,” the answer would be unanimous that 
the United States should give its boys and girls 
1 good chance to grow into productive workers, 
wecessful parents, law-abiding citizens, and happy 
persons—in effect, help them become competent 
adults. 

There would of course be some differences 
of opinion as to how society should provide op- 
portunities suited to the accomplishment of this 
wal. In addition, disagreement might prevail as 
0 which tasks are appropriate for the schools 






















MR. HAVIGHURST (Zeta 
1135) is professor of edu- 
cation, University of Chi- 
cago. MR. STILES (Phi 1524) 
is dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wiscon- 
sin. This statement was 
prepared with approval of 
other members of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission 
on Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency: Howard Sey- 
mour, former superintend- 
ent of schools, Rochester, 
N. Y. (co-chairman with 
Havighurst); Mack P. Mon- 
roe, principal of the Jack- 
son Junior High School, 
Detroit; and C. C. Trill- 
ingham, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles Coun- 
tv. The commission hopes 
to bring out a casebook 
later in the year describ- 
ing successful school-spon- 
sored work-study programs. 







National Policy for 


ALIENATED YOUTH 


the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency proposes a 
rogram which could, in the opinion of experts, cut juvenile delinquency in half if 
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to do, which are best left to the family, and what 
contributions should be made by churches and 
other agencies. Further, there might be some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the kinds of opportuni- 
ties that are appropriate for girls as compared 
with boys, for Negroes in contrast to white youth, 
or for the mentally dull as compared with gifted 
children. 

General agreement would probably prevail, 
however, that opportunity is relative. One boy’s 
chance would be another’s burden. The circum- 
stances that spell opportunity to a boy or girl 
depend on the youth’s abilities, on what he has 
been brought up to want from life, and on which 
openings or positions in the adult society are likely 
to be available to him. 

Thus young people with below average abilities 
whose family backgrounds have given them lim- 
ited contact with books and ideas will more likely 
experience satisfactory growth if they get stable 
semiskilled or unskilled jobs, make stable mar- 
riages, and get an income that provides reason- 
ably adequate housing and the standard of living 
they have learned to want. Nobody can rightly 
say that they lack opportunity if they drop out 
of school at age 16 and find a stable job. 

On the other hand, many children from cul- 
turally inadequate homes do much better in life 
than their parents did, mainly through using edu- 
cational and economic opportunity. One should 
not, therefore, force the children of poor parents 
into rigid educational or occupational molds that 
prevent them from showing potential abilities. 
This premise is generally accepted and followed. 
The United States has reason to be proud cf prac- 
tices in its schools and industries which challenge 
young people to find, develop, and use hidden 
powers in themselves. 

It is generally agreed that the great majority 
of young people in this country will profit from 
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the educational opportunities afforded by the 
high school, and that the upper third to half of 
them will profit from a college education. 


Satisfactory growth depends upon appropriate 
opportunity, while appropriate opportunity de- 
pends upon the abilities and the personality of 
the individual. 


How Well Is Our Goal for Youth Achieved? 


Opportunity for satisfactory growth is provided 
to a fairly adequate degree for the great majority 
of young people. To evaluate a community’s per- 
formance in this respect it is useful to think 
about four classifications of youth, each of which 
has a particular pattern of opportunity, advantages, 
and disadvantages. 

A. The Academically Superior. The Conant re- 
port on the American high school! speaks of the 
15 per cent of boys and girls who are academically 
superior. Such young people have IQ’s generally 
above 115 and are good “college material”; it is 
generally agreed that they should be encouraged to 
achieve well in high-school academic courses and 
to go on to college. 

Academically superior students have been the 
center of attention in the decade just past. Most 
of the recent improvements in secondary school 
programs have been aimed at them. They have 
been able to profit from the new science and math- 
ematics curricula, from more intensive foreign 
language teaching, and from college level courses 
taught in high school or from early admission to 
college. 

Because of the shortage of young adults due 
to the low birth rates of the 1930's, these young 
people have been regarded as a precious resource 
which must be cared for and cultivated to the 
fullest. 

B. The Middle Two-Thirds. In addition to the 
15 per cent just mentioned, some two-thirds of 
young people get along reasonably well under 
present educational and social conditions. Most of 
them graduate from high school and some of 
them go to college. A quarter of this middle two- 
thirds, or 15 to 20 per cent of the age group, 
do not graduate from high school, but they man- 
age to get jobs at the age of 16 or 17, or to marry 
at those ages, and to grow up to adulthood in a 
fairly acceptable manner. 

These young people were the focal point of 
discussion immediately following World War II 
before public attention shifted to the gifted in 
the early 1950’s. They are assumed to be able to 


1 James B. Conant, The American High School Today. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
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adapt themselves to school and to the society, ang 
actually most have done so reasonably well. When 
a multi-track system has been introduced in hij 
school, this group occupies the middle one or two 
tracks. Some of them do fairly well in college, 
Most of them found the labor market of the 
1950’s to be hospitable. 


C. The Handicapped. Two or three per cent 
of boys and girls have serious mental or physical 
handicaps which obviously interfere with their 
progress to competent adulthood. Some of them 
are slow to learn, with IQ’s below 75 or 80 that 
place them in the group defined as the “educable 
mentally handicapped.” Others are deaf, or blind, 
or crippled, or afflicted with cerebral palsy. While 
it is next to impossible to provide opportunities 
that will equate their chances for satisfactory 
growth with those enjoyed by the “normal” 
youngster, society has made substantial effort in 
this direction. 

Special provision has been made in most states 
for the education of those children at a greater- 
than-average expense. Their teachers obtain spe- 
cial training and are usually paid higher salaries 
than teachers of normal pupils receive. 


D. The Alienated Group. Some 15 per cent 
of young people do not grow up in a satisfactory 
way. This group has been identified in several 
studies. It has been called by various names—the 
uneducables, the nonlearners, the hard-to-reach, 
the alienated. The “alienated” is an appropriate 
name for this group, because it expresses the 
fact that they are somehow alien to the larger so- 
ciety in which they live. Such youth have been 
unsuccessful in meeting the standards set by the 
society for them—standards of behavior, of learn- 
ing in school, of performance on a job. By the 
time they reach adolescence these boys and girls 
are visible as the misfits in school. Either they are 
hostile and unruly, or passive and apathetic. They 
have quit learning and have dropped out of school 
psychologically two or three years before they can 
drop out physically. 

Most alienated youth come from low income 
homes; most of them fall in the IQ range 75-90; 
almost all drop out of school at age 16 or before; 
they tend to come from broken homes, or homes 
which are inadequate emotionally and culturally. 
Yet this is not simply a group low in economic 
status and IQ; two-thirds of working-class chil- 
dren do satisfactory work in school, as do two- 
thirds of children with below average IQ’s. This 
is a group whose start in life has been poor be- 
cause of the disadvantages its members face. Their 
families have been inadequate. Often their physical 
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yealth has been poor. Their intellectual skills are 
ysually too marginal to compensate for other de- 
ficiencies. 

It should be emphasized that alienated youth 
can be found in all IQ ranges and from middle 
and upper class homes, although the percentages 
awe higher in the 75-90 IQ bracket and among 
goups which are culturally and economically 
disadvantaged. Any child who lacks recognition 
at home or in school, or who is emotionally in- 
gcure, can become alienated. 


Within this alienated group are found the ma- 
jority of juvenile delinquents. Among the girls of 
this group are found the majority of 16- and 17- 
year-old brides. 


We call them “alienated” because they do not 
accept the ways of living and achieving that are 
sandard in our society. As younger children they 
probably accepted the standard ideas of right and 
wong, complied with school regulations and 
tied to succeed, but the combined and repeated 
frustrations of failure in school and mistreatment 
athome have turned them either into members of 
delinquent sub-groups or into defeated, apathetic 
individuals. The 15 per cent about whom we speak 
awe found in a community which has a normal 
cross-section of American youth. But in the slum 
area of a big city the proportion may be doubled. 
As many as 30 or 40 per cent of the eighth and 
tinth graders in some of our city schools are 
alienated youth. On the other hand, this group 
comprises Only a small percentage of youth in the 
upper middle class suburbs of a metropolitan area. 

Members of underprivileged racial or immi- 
gant minorities are likely to be found in the 
alienated group. Thus Negroes, Mexicans, and 
Puerto Ricans make up a large proportion of 
alienated youth in the industrial cities of today, 
whereas thirty or forty years ago this group would 
have been composed largely of children of Euro- 
pean immigrants. On the other hand, many boys 
and girls from racial and immigrant minorities are 
gowing up successfully, and these numbers are 
increasing. 

The alienated group seems to be a product of 
society, its size the resultant of combinations of 
socio-economic factors, and its particular composi- 
tion determined by the presence of one or another 
‘cial group at the bottom of the social scale. Thus 
ina Midwestern city of 45,000 this group was 
found to be present to the extent of about 15 
per cent; there were no Mexicans or Puerto 
Ricans in the community, and few Negroes. The 
boys and girls in the alienated group carried names 
that reflected English, Scotch, Irish, or German 
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origin. Their families occupied low status in that 
particular community. 

The alienation of a youth in this community 
may be illustrated by the case of a boy whose 
nickname was Duke. He was the older of two boys 
born to his mother when she was living with her 
second husband. This man deserted her when the 
boys were young. She supported them by work- 
ing and from help provided by the government 
aid-for-dependent-children program. Duke’s IQ 
was about average as measured by an intelligence 
test, yet he did poor work in school and was re- 
quired to repeat the sixth grade. He was regarded 
by his agemates and by his teacher as a highly 
aggressive boy. His sixth grade teacher checked 
the following adjectives as descriptive of him: ag- 
gressive, alert, boastful, bossy, cruel, depressed, 
honest, loyal, revengeful, show-off, tease, touchy, 
vindictive. 

As Duke grew older he became more actively 
aggressive in school, until in the ninth grade, the 
record shows, he was frequently “sent out” of his 
classes by his teachers. Finally, shortly after he 
reached his sixteenth birthday, he decided to quit 
school. One of his best friends had just been ex- 
pelled and another had dropped out. 

When asked by an interviewer how it seemed 
to him after he had been out of school several 
months, Duke said: “I’d rather be in. But when 
I quit I had a feeling that they were going to kick 
me out anyway. It was quit or get kicked out be- 
cause of my bad behavior. I couldn’t mind my 
teachers or they couldn’t mind me; I don’t know 
which. Anyway, I had mostly study halls when | 
quit. They kicked me out of science and social 
studies and algebra.” 

Duke’s first brush with the law had come when 
he was 10 years old. On this occasion he was 
brought before the police matron with some other 
boys for putting their footprints in some freshly- 
laid cement. By the time he was sixteen he had 
accumulated an assortment of misbehaviors on the 
record, including stealing, fighting, and sexual 
offenses. 

From the time he quit school at 16 and until he 
was 17 Duke loafed around town with cronies, 
working at unskilled jobs periodically for a few 
weeks at a time, and getting into various kinds 
of trouble. Finally he enlisted in the Navy. 

Here we see a boy whose pattern of failing to 
grow up according to society’s expectations be- 
came clear to him and to others by the time 
he was 10 or 11 years old. He reacted to this 
failure by becoming aggressive, tough, masculine, 
and boastful. Since he could not hold jobs for any 
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length of time, he stole in order to get money. 
Within his delinquent gang he was accepted as 
a leader, and thus he earned his nickname. His 
enlistment in the Navy marked another effort to 
grow up by doing something active. This did not 
work out, however, since he lacked the stability 
and the affirmative attitude required by the mili- 
tary service; he was soon discharged back into 
his home community, where he resumed his de- 
linquent ways. Not until he reached the age of 19 
did he seem to be stabilizing somewhat. At this 
time he married and became a steadier and more 
dependable person. 


Need for an Alternative Pathway to Adulthood 


The essential problem of the alienated group 
is that they have not found a satisfactory avenue 
or channel of growth toward adult competence. 
Since they are failing in school, they cannot grow 
up by means of the school. They need an al- 
ternative pathway to that offered by the school 
as we now know it. 

These boys want the same things in life that 
are achieved by boys who are growing up suc- 
cessfuily. They would like to have money, a job, 
and as they grow older they want the use of an 
automobile. They want girl friends, and eventual- 
ly desire to have a wife and children. Unlike the 
majority of boys, however, they do not have the 
combination of family assistance, the intelligence, 
the social skills, and the good study and work 
habits necessary to achieve their goal legitimately. 
Nevertheless, they want to grow up and to have 
the symbols of manhood, and they become dis- 
contented when they do not succeed. 

Alienated boys, thwarted in the normal chan- 
nels, seek illegitimate means to achieve the sym- 
bols of manhood. They may turn to the delinquent 
gang for “moral support” and for instruction in 
ways to get money, excitement, power, and the 
feeling of masculinity. These boys, frustrated by 
the adult society around them, may become hos- 
tile and aggressive toward that society. Often they 
may vent their hostility through such activities 
as destroying property, burning school buildings, 
and attacking law-abiding people. 


ORTY years ago there were many boys who 

could not grow up through the school system. 
But at that time there was a clear alternative road 
to adulthood—the road of work. A boy could 
quit school at age 14, 15, or 16 and get work on 
a farm or in a business. In fact, more than half of 
all boys in 1920 did drop out before graduat- 
ing from high school; nevertheless, they found 
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work and grew up along the pathway provided 
by a series of jobs with increasing pay and jp. 
creasing responsibility. Census records show tha 
in 1920 somewhat more than 50 per cent of boys 
aged 14 through 17 were employed full-time 9, 
part-time. The proportion of 14-year-olds who 
were Out of school and employed full-time wa 
low, but more than half of all boys were out of 
school by age seventeen and at work. At tha 
time a boy could easily follow a well-traveled 
highway of work from early adolescence to adult. 
hood. 

During the past forty years the number of jobs 
open to juveniles has been decreasing. Jobs as 
telegraph messengers, delivery boys, office boys, 
elevator boys, etc., have grown scarce. The farm 
population has been reduced greatly and with it 
the farm as a place where a nonacademic boy 
could be doing a man’s work by the age of 16 
The proportion of unskilled and semiskilled jobs 
in the labor force has also decreased. Employers, 
faced with an oversupply of adult labor during 
much of this period, have adopted as a standard 
for employment the minimum age of 18, or high- 
school graduation. The 1960 census will show that 
fewer than 35 per cent of boys aged 14 through 
17 were employed at that time, and a large pro- 
portion of them have only part-time jobs. The 
unemployment rate is at least twice as high among 
boys between 14 and 17 as it is among older boys 
who are in the labor market. During the latter 
part of the 1950’s, while the overall rate of unem- 
ployment in the United States was about 5 per 
cent, the teen-agers’ unemployment rate was 10 
per cent, while 16- and 17-year-olds who had 
dropped out of school had an unemployment rate 
of 20 per cent. 

The employment situation for teen-agers is not 
likely to improve during the 1960's, for the high 
birth rate of 1947 and later years will cause the 
numbers of 16- and 17-year-olds to increase by 
1963 to a figure 40 per cent above the numbers 
in this age bracket in the 1950's. 

Thus there is a strong prospect that the road 
to adulthood through juvenile work which has 
been narrowing since 1920 will become even more 
constricted during the coming decade. This road 
will remain in existence, however. It is being fol- 
lowed with fair success by about half of the 35 
to 40 per cent of boys who now drop out of 
school before finishing a high-school course. 

What our society must do is to widen this nat- 
row road once more, through finding or creating 
more juvenile jobs. With work experience, there 
is a good chance of bringing many alienated boys 
back into the mainstream of American youth. 
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of jobs The idea that work experience should be pro- 
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riding freight trains and hitchhiking toward places 
where work was rumored to be, or where they 
might at least find a change from the grim con- 
ditions at home. 

This situation was soon recognized as an 
emergency, and was treated as such by President 
Roosevelt. The Civilian Conservation Corps was 
established to place boys over 16 in resident 
camps under a semi-military regime. In this pro- 
gam boys learned to do socially useful work, 
under supervision, and were paid a small sum of 
money, most of which was allotted to the as- 
sistance of their families. The program was not 
related to schools; indeed, school administrators 
were excluded from its policy making bodies and 
top leadership because they were believed by 
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e by President Roosevelt to be unsympathetic to work 
bers experience. This program worked well, but it was 

limited to boys who had already dropped out of 
road school; it was also rather expensive. In some situ- 
has ations the lack of cooperation between schools and 
lore the Civilian Conservation Corps Program tended 
oad to hinder the full development of youth who need- 
fol- ed and desired both work experience, by which 
- ‘ome income could be derived, and academic 
is training. Groping for a type of work experience 

that would have school-relatedness and which 
dl would be available to youth of both sexes, the 
Ing federal government next created the National 
ere Youth Administration plan, which provided for 
4 part-time work with pay for students of high- 





‘chool and college age. The work projects in the 
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NYA program were developed mainly by schools 
and colleges; the funds for the payment of salaries 
were provided by the federal government. Pro- 
gram regulations specified that work provided 
could not compete with ordinary business and in- 
dustry. The objective was to provide supervised 
work experience which would have educational 
value and promote an allegiance to society while 
permitting young people to continue their school- 
ing. 

This experiment in providing youth with jobs 
continued until the entry of the United States 
into World War II, when the armed services and 
war industry quickly absorbed all available youth. 

During the late 1930’s the American Youth 
Commission, a group of citizens appointed by the 
American Council on Education to study the prob- 
lems of youth in the depression years, made stud- 
ies of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration work program. 
They drew the following conclusions: 


Every young person who does not desire to 
continue in school after 16, and who cannot get 
a job in private enterprise, should be provided 
under public auspices with employment in some 
form of service... . 

The Commission is impressed with the suc- 
cess of experiments that have been made with 
combinations of part-time schooling and part- 
time employment. . . . 

Public work for young people should be 
planned with special regard to its educational 
quality. It should be superintended by persons 
who are competent to train young people in 
good work habits as well as in specific skills. 
It should be carried on in a spirit that will give 
to the young worker a sense of being valued by 
and valuable to his country. Finally it should 
provide an opportunity to try various kinds of 
work, so that the young person may find his own 
aptitudes and abilities and may be given some 
guidance in preparing for private employment in 
a field where he can be most useful and success- 
 —ae 

The Commission recommends, therefore, that 
in the formulation of public policy at all levels, 
explicit recognition be given to the social re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that all young people 
are constructively occupied up to some approp- 
riate age. The Commission believes that 21 is 
the age which ought to be recognized for this 
purpose. Insofar as any specific age can do so, 
it corresponds to a real point in the process of 
maturation for a very large number of in- 
dividuals, and it has been imbedded in law and 
custom by centuries.* 


Washington, D. ¢ American Council 


2 Youth and the Future 
on Education, 1942. 
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A New National Emergency 


While we are not in a severe economic de- 
pression, and we do not have a quarter of a 
million homeless boys on the road, we do have 
almost a quarter of a million alienated boys in 
each annual cohort—a quarter of a million reach- 
ing their fourteenth birthday this year, another 
quarter of a million becoming 15, and so on. Con- 
sequently, alienated youth might be considered a 
national emergency equal to or worse than that 
of the 1930's. 

Dramatic testimony on the need and desire for 
work experience for youth was presented last 
year by Congressman Frank Bow of Ohio, in the 
following letter, published on September 12, 1960, 
with his own statement: 


I have an anonymous letter, postmarked 
Louisville, that reads in part as follows: 

“As future taxpayers and voters, my buddies 
and myself, all teen-agers, are writing this to tell 
how we feel about the unemployment and 
juvenile delinquents. 

“Our opinion is [that] if most boys 17, 18, and 
19 who quit or finish high school could find 
work to get them off the streets and supply them 
with some money, they won’t have to steal or 
rob for it. 

“All teen-agers are not delinquents. We looked 
hard for work of any kind and found very little. 
If someone took time to do something for us, 
they would be doing a favor for all. 

“Older people said ‘look harder’ or ‘write 
your Congressman,’ so we are. Ohio streets are 
bad. the parks are not clean. Why not hire 
teen-agers to do some of this work?” 


If I could reply, the first thing I would tell 
the anonymous teen-ager is that youngsters of 
his generation should not quit high school, and 
should make every effort while in high school 
to equip themselves for productive work in our 
era. There will not be much future in the “Space 
Age” for a teen-ager who lacks even the prepara- 
tion of a high-school education. 

I would try to resist a lecture on whether any- 
one should think for a moment that he must 
“steal or rob.” 

But most important, I would ask the com- 
munity to act on this young man’s suggestion. 
Why not a community project to use the talents 
and energies of such boys? Encourage them to 
set up their own central agency for job informa- 
tion. Make a real effort to find work that will 
help them to keep their self-respect. 


Current Programs and Proposals 


The fact that work experience is important 
in the process of growing up has not escaped the 
attention of educators. For a long time, voca- 


tional education has contained work experience as 
an integral part in many courses. What has been 
called “cooperative education,” which combine; 
a job with study, has been practiced in some 
engineering schools and technical institutes, a, 
well as in some high schools, for more than 
thirty years. In 1928 there were seventy-eight 
cities with 5,682 pupils enrolled in cooperative 
courses under the Smith-Hughes Act. The goy. 
ernment-aided diversified occupations work-study 
program was started in 1933. Since World War 
II there has been a substantial growth of work 
experience programs in schools. In a survey of 
work experience education programs published 
by the U. S. Office of Education in 1957, 145 
items in the working bibliography of 276 items 
were produced after 1950. More than 200 articles, 
books, and research reports on work experience 
education have been published since 1941. 

The following types of work experience are 
now found in secondary schools:* 

1. In-school, nonremunerative general educa- 
tion work experience programs. 

Experience is provided in the school for stu- 
dents as typists, clerks, parking lot attendants, mes- 
sengers, multigraph operators, library assistants, 
motion picture machine operators, locker main- 
tenance workers. Students are not paid except for 
after-school work. In some cases, credit is given 
toward graduation. 

2. Out-of-school, nonremunerative general edu- 
cation work experience programs. 

a. Community service work in noncommercial 
organizations: libraries, parks, social agencies, 
elementary schools. 

. Student-learner assignments in physicians’ or 

dentist’s offices, architect’s studios, hospitals, 
city or county offices. 


3. Remunerative general education work ex- 
perience programs at the junior high-school level. 

This is for youth who are likely to drop out 
of school at age 16. It is usually provided for 15- 
year-olds. School credit and “going wages” are 
given. Typical jobs are as bus boys, messengers, 
waitresses, car washers, printers’ helpers, sales 
clerks. 

4. Remunerative general education work ex- 
perience for pupils in senior high school. 

This type of program is for youth in senior 
high school who will profit personally and eco- 
nomically from work experience in such a way 4 
to make their schooling more attractive and more 


3 DeWitt Hunt, Work Experience Education Programs in Amer 
can Secondary Schools. ge D.C.: Department of Hea. 
ey — Welfare, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 
1957, p. 
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wecessful. Scholastic credit is generally given for 
york which is coordinated with school studies. 

5, Remunerative vocational work experience 
in senior high schools not subsidized by federal 
yocational education funds. 

A “diversified occupations” type of course is 
offered, mainly to high-school juniors and seniors 
over 16 years of age who have good records. Often 
the course is set up in schools or communities 
too small to qualify for the federal subsidy. Some 
of these students will get work experience in sell- 
ing jobs, some in office assignments, and some in 
factories. An effort is made to place the student 
in the field of employment where he is likely to 
work as an adult. 

6. Remunerative vocational work experience 
programs in high schools subsidized from federal 
vocational educational funds. 

Commencing in 1917 with the Smith-Hughes 
Act (which was amplified in 1946 by the George- 
Barden Act), a cooperative part-time education 
and employment program is available to high- 
school juniors and seniors. Jobs are in the trades, 
industrial occupations, and distributive occupa- 
tions. This is the most highly selective program; 
itis seldom available to a student who has done 
poor work in school. 


Needed: Programs for Alienated Youth 


The most widespread programs are for senior 
high-school pupils, age 16 or over, who have a 
good school record. Thus they are not open to 
alienated youth. They are useful programs; but 
something more is needed. 

The kind of work experience program that will 
be most useful to alienated youth will have the 
following characteristics: 

|. It will commence at age 13 or 14, and con- 
tinue to age 18, though many boys will graduate 
from it a year or two before age 18. 

2. It will attempt to teach boys elementary 
work disciplines: punctuality, ability to take orders 
from a boss, ability to work cooperatively with 
others in a team, responsibility on the job. 

3. It will lead directly into stable adult jobs. 

4. It will be a part of the public school pro- 
gram, with the curriculum adapted to the in- 
tellectual level, the interest in practical endeavors, 
and the work-experience program of alienated 
youth. 

A preventive program of this type must of 
course rest upon a procedure for identifying the 
future alienated youth at least by the age of 13 
or 14. This can be done and has been done in 
several researches. The identification process con- 
‘ists of finding those boys who show a combina- 
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tion of aggressive maladjustment with failure in 
school, plus checking in marginal cases by visit- 
ing the home and evaluating the nature of family 
discipline and help given to the boy. 

A work experience program will need to be 
organized in stages which reflect the boys’ level 
of maturity and responsibility, and which at the 
same time are geared to prevailing child labor 
legislation. Probably three stages are indicated. 

A. The first stage should be work in groups, 
under school supervision, completely or partially 
outside of the labor market. For example, boys 
might work in groups on parks, school grounds, 
alleys, beaches, thus contributing to community 
housekeeping. Alternatively, boys might work in 
a “sheltered workshop” in the school which would 
contract for jobs with local business and industry. 
The workshop might take contracts for stuffing 
envelopes with advertising matter: simple assembly 
jobs, such as collecting nuts and bolts into pack- 
ages for sale; processing material with a simple 
machine. The difficulty with the sheltered work- 
shop idea for boys is that similar facilities are 
badly needed for handicapped adults and for old 
people who need employment. 

B. A second stage should be part-time work 
on an individual basis with employers in private 
or public business or industry. Here the boy would 
be more nearly “on his own” in the labor market, 
but he would still work under close supervision 
by the school. 

C. The final stage would be full-time employ- 
ment in a stable job, aided by some guidance and 
supervision on the part of school or employment 
service personnel. 


Responsibility of Society as a Whole 


The corollary school program provided for 
alienated youth would need to be adapted in con- 


tent, methods of instruction, and learning ma- 
terials to the ability and orientation of youth in- 
volved. The content would need to be appropriate 
to the goals of instruction and to the age level 
of the pupils. At the same time, it would, in most 
cases, need to be presented in textbooks and other 
learning materials at a lower reading level. and 
with less abstractness, than is common for high- 
school courses. Instruction would need to be char- 
acterized by practical approaches to problems, 
shop or laboratory experiences, and an extensive 
use of audio-visual aids. A close relationship be- 
tween the program of the school and work ex- 
periences would be desirable. 

A program of the type just outlined cannot be 
lodged in the labor force as it is now constituted. 
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There are not nearly enough juvenile jobs, and 
the trend is toward reduction of juvenile jobs and 
unskilled jobs. Private business is not in a position 
to provide all the jobs needed, nor is organized 
labor in a position to cooperate in a program 
that might reduce the number of adult jobs in 
the economy. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be good reason 
for adopting a social policy which guarantees work 
experience as a part of education to every boy 
who needs it, just as instruction in mathematics 
or science or foreign language is guaranteed to 
youth who need that kind of education. And 
the society should bear the cost of one kind of 
education just as it bears the cost of the other 
kind. 

If the provision of juvenile jobs becomes a part 
of social policy, there are two presently expand- 
ing areas of the economy in which jobs for boys 
may be created fairly easily. One of these areas 
is that of conservation of natural resources, and 
the other is that of public service. Assuming that 
federal, state, and local government funds will be 
used increasingly on projects for soil and water 
conservation, and on the maintenance of parks, 
parkways, highways, beaches, and forest preserves, 
the respective government agencies might deliber- 
ately design work projects in such a way that 
substantial numbers of boys could be employed 
on work crews. 


A Program Supported by Federal Government 


Recently Senator Hubert Humphrey introduced 
a bill in Congress to set up a Youth Conservation 
Corps. His proposal was incorporated into the 
platform of the Democratic Party in 1960. This 
idea has much in its favor. It might well be de- 
veloped for boys 16 and over, but if it were limited 
to work camps, it would not be applicable to boys 
under 16, where the need is especially great. 

Possibly the plan might be developed into a 
more general Youth Development Program, for 
boys aged 13 to 20. The program might provide 
for locally-based work projects in ‘the earlier 
stages, so that the boys could live at home and go 
to their regular schools while taking part in a 
work-study project. 

Federal grants might be made to the states for 
the support of work experience programs meeting 
certain criteria. The state which received the grant 
might develop a program with three elements: 

1. A program for the big cities, based on ele- 
mentary or junior high-school units, with a job- 
creating and job-finding program supported by 
city-wide civic, business, and labor organizations. 
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2. A program for the community of 20,000 to 
100,000 people, based on a particular junior high 
school or several elementary schools, and backed 
by a community commission of business and labor 
leaders. 

3. A program for rural counties and rural sec. 
tions of urban counties, based on elementary 
schools or consolidated schools, and developed in 
collaboration with the county agricultural agent 
and local community business leaders. 


What a Work Experience Program Would Not Do 


The work experience program suggested in 
these pages is not a panacea for all youth prob- 
lems. It is merely one element (but a highly im- 
portant one) in a complex of arrangements which 
our society should make in order to reduce the 
number of alienated youth. 

Such a program might be excepted to cut down 
juvenile delinquency by as much as 50 per ceat. 
It could not reduce juvenile delinquency more 
than this, because a substantial proportion of 
juvenile delinquency is committed by boys who 
are not aggressive or are not failing in school, 
and such boys would not be in the program. 

A work-study program needs to be supplement- 
ed by community agencies, such as Boys Clubs, 
Settlement Houses, YMCA, CYO, and other or- 
ganizations that give boys a chance for whole- 
some recreation and social life. 

Furthermore, a work-study program for ado- 
lescent boys may not be needed as much in the 
future as it is right now. It is likely that the 
number of boys who fail in school and who be- 
come socially maladjusted can be reduced ma- 
terially by preventive measures taken earlier, 
when the boys are in kindergarten and first grade. 

More work and more effective work needs to 
be done with these boys and their families when 
they are five or six years old. A more successful 
program at this age might cut the numbers of 
teen-age alienated youth in half, and thus reduce 
the size of a work-study program. 


Suggested Strategy for Communities 


Thus the strategy of attack on the problem 
of alienated youth appears to have the following 
phases: 

1. Development of a work-study program for 
alienated 13- and 14-year-old boys. 

2. Supplementation of the work- -study program 
by social agencies and community organizations 
which create and maintain a wholesome social 
situation for alienated youth. 

3. Preventive programs for work with young 
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children in the primary grades and their families 
to help them make more satisfactory progress in 
shool and thus to reduce the future numbers of 
alienated youth for whom a work-study program 


is needed. 
This country should be doing all three of these 
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things. If we do, we can look ahead with some 
confidence to a time, ten or twenty years from 
now, when the unhappiness and frustration of 
young people and the danger to society of having 
a large group of alienated youth will be reduced 
to less than half their present proportions. 





Originality Backfires in Advertising 


» The head of one of America’s biggest advertis- 
ing agencies, Rosser Reeves, states in the March 
issue of Esquire that originality is the most danger- 
ous word in advertising. He cites the following 
sory to prove it: 

“A very distinguished jury was recently assembled 
for the judging of the Saturday Review Annual 
Advertising Awards. It was an unusual panel, in- 
cluding the head of the U. S. Information Agency, 
the dean of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Columbia University, the president 
of the Committee for Economic Development, the 
president of Smith College, the chairman of the 
board of a great public relations firm, the presi- 
dents of two huge advertising agencies—a total of 
twenty-five leading educators, editors, publishers, 
teachers, public relations and advertising men. 

“These men and women studied, and very serious- 
ly, the whole range of public interest, or ‘idea’ ad- 
vertisements. They selected as the best a striking 
advertisement of a great corporation which, for 
reasons Of its own, had decided to ennoble the 
teacher. 

“The illustration of this advertisement was a pure 
abstraction by the painter William Bazoites. To the 
artist, this painting represented the ancient cave 
paintings where the drama of teaching began. To 
the unsophisticated eye, however, it looked very 
much like a confused blot—straight out of some 
brightly colored Rorschach test. The copy was cer- 
tainly simple enough. It consisted of twelve words 
from The Education of Henry Adams: ‘A teacher 
affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence 
stops.’ 

“Out of curiosity, my company researched this 
advertisement very carefully. We discovered that 
it had two astonishing shortcomings: 

“1. Exactly 100 per cent of the public did not 
understand the picture. 

“2. Exactly 85 per cent of the public did not 
grasp what the advertisement itself was trying to say. 

“Comments on the picture should make any 
theorist pause and shudder: ‘It’s a picture of a tomb- 
stone.’ ‘It shows a crocodile eating.’ ‘It’s a figure 
with its mouth open to the right, with a square 
worm over it.’ ‘It shows a cat lying on its back, 
looking up at the sky.’ 

“Comments on the totality of the advertisement 
were equally informative: ‘It shows what brings 


eternity.” ‘What I get out of it is the Universe.’ ‘It’s 
just modern and pretty, I guess.’ “They are trying 
to sell some book.’ ” 


California Reports on Programs 

> “Educational Programs for Gifted Pupils,” a 
report to the California legislature by the State De- 
partment of Education, is available in paperback 
form from the state superintendent's office in Sacra- 
mento. Based on a thorough study of seventeen 
different types of programs categorized as “special 
groupings, acceleration, and enrichment in the regu- 
lar class,” the 274-page book will be useful in any 
system desiring to install or upgrade a gifted-pupil 
program. According to the report summary, the 
study showed conclusively that the special provisions 
made in the state’s school programs were beneficial. 


For the Birds 


By KEVIN GUINAGH* 


A boy, he almost failed to pass 

The finals in the Latin class. 

His parents knew that power is knowledge, 
And so they sent him off to college. 
Years passed. He won a high degree 
From some great university. 

They say he lectures very well 

On Pavlov’s dog and dinner bell. 

He often holds it’s very dumb— 

This Latin in the curriculum. 

In fact he’s built his reputation 

On voicing this deep indignation. 

His summer students, notebooks open, 
Take down the words that he has spoken, 
To give them back again verbatim, 
Punctuatim, litteratim. 


And right and left they'll quote his words: 
“Latin is strictly for the birds.” 


*MR. GUINAGH is head of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
Eastern Illinois Universiry, Charleston 





The Proposed 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT 


An informed discussion of the main 
features of President Kennedy's educa- 
tion proposals, the ills they are intended 
to remedy, and the issues that they raise. 


By JOSEPH HANLON 
NEA Press and Radio Division 


ONGRESS once again is dealing with the 

problems of education and the need for 

federal assistance. Three times previously— 
in 1947, 1948, and last year—the Senate has ap- 
proved federal assistance, but no general school 
aid legislation has been pressed to final enact- 
ment. 

This year there is greater hope that something 
will come of the Congressional deliberations. 
President Kennedy has proposed to Congress a 
broad program of grants to the states for public 
elementary and secondary schools, plus aid to 
colleges and universities, both public and private, 
in the form of long-term low-interest-rate loans, 
for construction of facilities and dormitories. The 
President asked Congress also for a scholarship 
program, starting with 25,000 the first year and 
rising to 50,000 by the third year. 

Two issues jeopardize the legislation’s future 
in Congress. One is the civil rights question; the 
other, the religious issue. The civil rights ques- 
tion hinges on whether an amendment should be 
added to the bill requiring that funds be with- 
held from school districts which practice racial 
segregation. Also to be decided is whether to add 
an amendment permitting aid to private and 
parochial schools in the form of long-term low- 
interest-rate loans. 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, deplored interjection of 
the civil rights question into school legislation 
when he appeared as the Administration’s leading 
witness at the opening of hearings before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee considering President Kennedy’s 
proposal for public elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Ribicoff said he could imagine no greater 
tragedy than to try to solve all the problems of 
America “on the back of education.” The civil 
rights proposal has no place in school legisla. 
tion, he said, and it would serve only to divert 
attention from the main purposes. 

President Kennedy’s program for elementary 
and secondary schools was limited to public | 
schools. He said he regarded aid to private 
schools as unconstitutional. The National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, however, through its 
administrative board, complained that limiting 
federal assistance to public schools would be dis- 
criminatory. The board said NCWC would op- 
pose the legislation, unless it were amended to 
include aid for private schools through loans, 
President Kennedy, a Catholic, held to his in- 
sistence that this would be unconstitutional, but 
the Democratic majority leader of the House of 
Representatives, John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts, said he would favor aid to private 
schools. 

In proposing his program for school assistance, 
the President said it represented an essential 
though modest contribution by the federal gov- 
ernment toward meeting the needs of the schools. 
He recommended an appropriation of $666 mil- | 
lion for public elementary and secondary schools | 
in the first year, $766 million in the second year, 
and $866 million in the third year. The money 
would go to the states to be used for either school 
construction or teacher salaries, depending on 
each state’s determination of its own needs. No 
state would get less than $15 per child in aver- 
age daily attendance, and an equalization formula 
would provide larger allotments for the less 
wealthy states. The average grant would be $19.75, 
and the largest (for Mississippi) $29.67. These 
are figures for the first year. In the second and 
third years somewhat larger amounts would go to 
the less wealthy states, so that by the third year 
Mississippi’s allotment would be $37.69. 

Ten per cent of each state’s allotment would 
be devoted to special problems, as in slum neigh- 
borhoods or depressed or rural areas. There would 
also be a small allotment to each state for ad- 
ministering the program. 
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St. Louis, Mo., March 10— 
Opposition from Roman Cath- 
olic prelates and other groups 
must not be allowed to torpedo 
the most hopeful plan yet ad- 


through the provisions of S. 
1021. In all categories of fed- 
eral assistance we believe the 
amounts called for are modest 
and represent the absolute mini- 


PDK Board Votes To Support Kennedy Measure 


on the discovery and develop- 
ment of new knowledge and new 
techniques. This can be ac- 
complished only through educa- 
tional research. The immediate 


eater vanced by a U. S. president for mum at which the new program pressures on state and local 
ns of federal support to public educa- should be initiated. school authorities for suppert 
civil tion. “We agree that the individual of the existing program and the 
gisla- This is the significance of a_ states should determine how demonstrated neglect by these 
livert statement issued here today by grants for elementary and sec- units of government to provide 
the Board of Directors of Phi ondary education shall be di- funds for educational research 
, Delta Kappa, whose 90,000 vided between school building prove that this is an area 
: members include most of the construction and teachers’ sal- which demands federal atten- 
ublic nation’s top educational leader- aries, and we particularly ap- tion.” 
Wate ship. The board was acting un- plaud the equalization feature ' ’ 
vath- der authority granted, for the that would help those states of Voting to convey this state- 
1 its first time in the fraternity’s 55- lesser ability to pay for better ment to President Kennedy and 
iting year history, by 300 delegates at- educational services. Further, we members of the appropriate Sen- 
dis- tending its most recent conven- agree that grants or loans from ate and House committees were 


tion. 

Phi Delta Kappa’s first prin- 
ciple is the promotion of free 
public education. The fraternity 
stands strongly for separation of 
church and state. 

The full text of the PDK board 
statement reads as follows: 

“Phi Delta Kappa, the 90,000 
member professional fraternity 
in education, views most favor- 
ably the President’s proposals 
for general aid to education as 
presented in the Presidential 
message of February 20 and 





any governmental source to non- 
public elementary and secondary 
schools would repudiate the long- 
established principle of separa- 
tion of church and state and 
would constitute a threat to our 
free, tax-supported public 
school system. 

“Finally, we would encourage 
a substantial increase in the ap- 
propriation for support of the 
Cooperative Research Program 
of the Office of Education. The 
improvement of education in all 
phases and on all levels depends 


Dr. Charles Foster, University 
of Florida, president; Dr. A. G. 
Clark, Allegheny County schools, 
Pittsburgh, first vice-president; 
Dr. Gordon Swanson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, second vice- 
president; Dr. Russel Merkel, In- 
diana Central College, Indian- 
apolis, recording secretary; and 
Arthur E. Arnesen, Salt Lake 
City schools, comptroller. The 
board is holding its annual 
March meeting in connection 
with the regional AASA con- 
vention at St. Louis. 








tically supports that measure, without “if’s” and 
“but’s.” He invited the Senators to examine the 
parallels between S 1021 and resolutions adopted 
by the NEA Representative Assembly. 

For higher education assistance, the President 
recommended, in addition to the scholarship pro- 
gram, extension of the college housing loan pro- 
gram for five years, with a $250 million a year 
loan fund and a new but similar long-term low- 
interest-rate loan fund of $300 million a year 
for five years for construction of facilities such 
as classrooms and laboratories. 

Included in the general school support bill is 
provision for continuing federal aid on a perma- 
nent but reduced basis for school districts in so- 
called impacted areas—those overburdened by 
federal civilian or military installations. Funds 
for both school construction and teacher salaries 
have been included in this legislation, under which 


In submitting his program to Congress in a 
special message, the President said that the coun- 
try could not obtain more and better teachers 
unless salaries were increased. “It is equally 
clear,” he added, “that we do not have enough 
classrooms. In order to meet current needs and 
accommodate increasing enrollments if every 
child is to have the opportunity of a full-day 
education in an adequate classroom a total of 
600,000 classrooms must be constructed during 
the next ten years.” 

The President’s proposals for elementary and 
secondary schools are contained in _ identical 
measures in the Senate (S 1021) and in the 
House (HR 4970). Other bills deal with the 
higher education features of the proposed legisla- 
tion. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, addressing him- 
elf to $ 1021, testified that the NEA enthusias- 
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appropriations have been made at the rate of 
about $187 million a year. 


ROFESSIONAL educators and their organ- 

izations were among the most ardent advocates 
of federal school support at the hearings of the 
Senate and House committees. Spokesmen for 
some business groups were in opposition, gen- 
erally on the ground that the need had not been 
demonstrated and that states and local com- 


munities would meet their own school needs. 


In the decade of the 1950's, enrollment in 
elementary and secondary schools increased by 
eleven million. Forecasts are that in the decade 
of the 1960's it will rise by another 8.1 billion, 
but a greater portion of the increase for the 
1960’s will be in the high schools, where edu- 
cation is more costly than in elementary schools. 
It is likely that the cost of enrollment increases 
in the 1960’s will be higher than costs in the 
1950’s for this reason. 

During the 1960's, it is estimated, it will be 
necessary to recruit 2,000,000 teachers to re- 
place those who will leave the profession for 
one reason or another, and to fill the 400,000 
new teaching positions that will be created. Thus, 
the new demand for teachers will be at the rate 
of about 200,000 a year. At present, however, 
the colleges are turning out each year only about 
129,000 prospective teachers. And of this 129.000 
only about 73 per cent, or 95,000, actually enter 
on teaching careers. Sam M. Lambert, director 
of the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, says the only way to make a 
dent in the teacher-supply problem of the decade 
ahead is to reduce the turnover rate among 
teachers and/or to find some means of recruiting 
many more teachers than we have in the past. 

It is by raising standards and salaries, Lambert 
holds, that we can make it possible to recruit the 
necessary teachers. For many years we have been 
capitalizing on the fact that it was possible to 
attract well-educated women into the field even at 
low salaries, because teaching was generally the 
only career open to them. But this situation is 
rapidly changing, and fewer than half of the 
women now in professional occupations are in 
teaching. 

Another problem of the 1960's is how to build 
the classrooms needed. For the past five years 
we have been building classrooms at the average 
rate of nearly 70,000 a year, and this is probably 
an all-time high. But we have been reducing 
the backlog of ‘shortage only at the rate of 8, 000 
to 10,000 a year, and even that reduction appears 
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not to be true of the most recent year. The U, § 
Office of Education estimated the shortage lag 
fall as 142,100 rooms. Its estimate for the previ. 
ous fall was 135,200 rooms, so the shortage ap- 
pears to have increased in that year. The Office 
of Education reports that the number of pupils 
in excess of normal capacity at school buildings 
in use is nearly 2,000,000 and that 685,000 are 
on curtailed half-day sessions. 

The costs of public schools increased from $5,8 
billion in fiscal 1950 to $15.3 billion in fiscal 
1960, virtually tripling in a decade. Responsible 
groups which have attempted to measure what 
may happen to school costs in the 1960°s—groups 
including President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
National Goals—are agreed that these costs will 
at least double in the 1960’s. By 1970, it is esti- 
mated, schools will be costing $30 billion a year. 

Advocates of federal support for education 
maintain that it is only by tapping a new source 
of revenue that the added funds can be found. 
As HEW Secretary Ribicoff said in his testimony 
in behalf of the School Assistance Act, property 
taxes, the traditional source of revenue for edu- 
cation, are in many areas rapidly approaching the 
limits of reasonableness. The federal government's 
tax revenues, the Secretary added, have increased 
85 per cent in the postwar years, but states and 
local communities have had to increase their tax 
revenues by 221 per cent. The federal debt has 
increased only 6 per cent in the postwar period, 
he added, but state and local debt soared by more 
than 300 per cent. 

Another argument advanced in support of 
federal assistance to the schools is that the pres- 
ent rate of school drop-outs indicates that much 
more than is now being done needs to be achieved 
through counseling, guidance, and curriculum re- 
vision to hold students in school. Fewer than 60 
per cent of boys and girls in the fifth grade ever 
graduate from high school. Of every three who 
enter high school, one fails to get a diploma. In 
the 16-17 age group in the fall of 1959, more 
than 900,000, or 17 per cent of the total, were 
not enrolled in high school. 

Senator J. William Fulbright (D-Ark. ) referred 
to this situation in his testimony in support of 
the School Assistance Act, and warned that 
“waste in human resources is too costly in a 
democracy.” In our society, he said, we must 
make sure that every individual has the means to 
develop his full intellectual potential. 

“The uneducated or undereducated man,” the 
Senator said, “not only is incapable of being 4 
useful participant in the democratic process, but 
he also does not make his fair contribution to 
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economic progress... . It has been proven that 
there is a high correlation between social disloca- 
tions—crime, poverty, etc.—and lack of edu- 
cation. It has been estimated that we pay about 
twice as much for the costs of social dereliction 
as we pay for all elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. We cannot afford this waste of human 
resources and perpetuation of the poverty-ignor- 
ance breeding cycle. Unless our society revises its 
system of values in proper perspective, national 
strength will never be properly developed.” 

It is argued by some—but generally not by 
educators—that federal aid to the schools would 
mean federal control of the schools. Secretary 
Ribicoff and Senator Fulbright both were asked 
if in their prior experience they had observed any 
eflort of the federal government to control schools. 
Fulbright, former president of the University of 
Arkansas, which receives land-grant funds, said 
he had not. Ribicoff, former governor of Connecti- 
cut, many of whose communities receive federal 
school money under the so-called “impacted 
areas” legislation, said he had not. 

On another occasion, addressing a group of 
National Education Association leaders, Secretary 
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Ribicoff suggested that quite enough time and 
energy had been devoted to answering those who 
object on the ground of federal control. It is an 
obvious fact, he said, that federal school funds 
have never meant federal control. 

“The simple fact is,” the Secretary said, “that 
the federal role has been a legitimate and accept- 
ed part of the American educational experience 
since the founding of the Republic. It has neither 
subverted education nor produced the millenium. 
It is neither that bad—nor that good.” 

Advocates of the School Assistance Act, he 
added, were not proposing any disturbance in 
the traditional federal-state relationship, merely a 
further application of old approaches to the prob- 
lems of education. “Scholarship assistance is not 
new,” he said. “The use of federal funds for 
school construction is not new. Contribution to 
teacher salaries is not new. All of these principles 
have been put into practice successfully in a long 
line of experience, going back to the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1785 and extending on through the 
Land-Grant College program, the GI bill, aid to 
federally impacted areas, and the National De- 
fense Education Act.” 





How To Approach Rural School Problems 


> Some 13.4 per cent of the rural population of 
the U.S. has less than five years of schooling, com- 
pared to 6.9 per cent of the urban population, ac- 
cording to a U.S. Office of Education study recently 
published. Only a third of the high-school seniors 
from farms plan on college, while more than half of 
the urban seniors intend to enroll. 

Speaking before the annual conference of the 
NEA Department of Rural Education at Louisville, 
Ky., in October, Howard Dawson, executive secre- 
tary, advocated a two-pronged attack upon rural 
school problems. He recommends a broad legislative 
program to bring farm prosperity in line with the 
national level. And he set a number of goals for 
educators—higher standards and salaries for rural 
teachers (who in many states still make less than 
$3,000 a year), more equitable funds for current 
expenses, great reduction in the number of small 
high schools and research for those that must be 
kept, and expansion of training particularly impor- 
tant to rural areas. 

A recent NEA publication, One-Teacher Schools 
Today, shows that in 1958-59 there were still 23,695 
one-teacher schools in the U.S. (In 1917-18 there 
were 196,037.) Nearly 400,000 pupils attend these 
schools. Only 17 per cent of the teachers have four 
or more years of college. The average salary of one- 
teacher school teachers was $2,921 in 1958-59. 























“I’ve been underestimating our gifted students.” 
§ § 


The Relative Status of 
U. S. and Canadian Teachers 


By A. M. REMPEL 


ITTLE information is available about the relative 
economic status of teachers in different coun- 
tries of the world. The World Organizations 

of the Teaching Profession (now World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession) 
undertook an international study of teachers’ salaries 
in 1952." Teachers’ average salaries for twenty-nine 
countries were reported in both national and United 
States currencies and comparisons were made with 
national per capita income. The study was restricted 
to a considerable degree because of the difficulty 
of getting adequate data and because of the many 
problems encountered in making international com- 
parisons. 

Even for two neighboring countries such as Canada 
and the United States, little effort has been made 
to compare the economic status of the teachers. 
This is true even though information in this general 
area has become more adequate and comprehensive 
in both countries. In recent years, the Education 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
Canada has included, in its annual report on the 
salaries and qualifications of Canadian university 
teachers, comparative salary figures for college pro- 
fessors in the United States.* Evidently, there have 
been no attempts to make a similar comparison for 
teachers in the public schools, or to extend the 
analysis to include other items related to economic 
status. 

On the assumption that there is a need to explore 
these questions more fully, I have used available 
data to make a comparison for the teachers of 


MR. REMPEL (Epsilon 1284) is executive assistant to 
the director, Division of Education, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. A native of Saskatoon in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, he served as a superintendent of schools in 
Canada before teaching at the University of Omaha and 
serving as dean of North Dakota State Teachers Col- 
lege at Minot. 


Canada and the United States. Although it was diff. 
cult at times to get comparable statistics, compari- 
sons have been attempted with respect to such items 
as average teacher salary earnings, salary schedule 
provisions, and the economic position of the teach- 
ers in relation to other occupations. 


Salaries 

The average salary of teachers in the public schools 
is somewhat higher in the United States than in 
Canada. Average salaries for all instructional per- 
sonnel, including principals and supervisors, for 
selected years are given in Table I. 


TABLE I. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE SAL- 

ARIES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 

IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


United States 
Mean Salary for 
School Year 


$1,470 
1,995 
3,126 
4,156 
4,350 
4,720 





Canada 
Median Salary for School 
Year (Quebec Excepted ) 


$ 881 


Year 





1940-41 
1945-46 
1950-51 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 





Sources: Education Division, Salaries and Qualifications of Teach- 
ers in Public Elementary and rth e ag ee 1957-58. Omawa: 
Dominion Bureau_of Statistics, 1959, p. Research ty Eco- 
nomic Status of Teachers in 1959- 60. Pavethingoa: D.C : National 
Education Association, 1960, p. 36. 

It should be noted that for Canada median sal- 
aries are reported, while for the United States 
arithmetic means are used to express average salaries. 
Salaries would have been slightly higher in Canada 
if means had been used. Also, because the schools 
in Quebec are predominantly Roman Catholic sepa- 
rate schools, average salary figures reported in Can- 
ada usually exclude Quebec. 


1 Eugene L. Hammer, “Salaries of Teachers,” The Year Book of 
Education 1953, pp. 102-108. 

2 Latest report in Education Division, Salaries and Qualification’ 
of Teachers im Universities and omen 1958-59, Ottawa: Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, 1959, p. 
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TABLE Il. COMPARISON OF THE LEVELS OF PREPARATION FOR TEACHERS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 





Preparation of 





Teachers Elementary Teachers 
United 
Canada States 
1956-57 1955-56 
Bachelor's degree 9.0% 65.9% 
or more 
Master’s degree 0.6% 12.8% 
or more 
Doctor's degree 0.0% 0.0% 





Sources: Education Division, Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Research Division, The Siatus of the American Public-School Teacher 


minion Bureau of Statistics, 1958. Computed from Tables 9 and 31 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1957, p. 15 


In both countries there is a tremendous range of 
average Salaries between provinces or states. In 
Canada, median salaries ranged from $1,751 in 
Prince Edward Island to $4,172 in British Columbia 
for 1957-58. In the same year, average salaries 
ranged from $2,696 in Mississippi to $6,100 in New 
York. 

Differences in average salaries between the two 
countries are due primarily to differences in salaries 
paid to elementary teachers. In 1957-58, the median 
salary for secondary teachers in Canada was $5,067 
as compared with a mean salary of $4,840 for sec- 
ondary teachers in the United States. However, for 
elementary teachers the median and mean salaries 
were $3,215 and $4,325 respectively.* In Canada, 
salaries for elementary teachers were 63.4 per cent 
of the salaries for secondary teachers; in the United 
States, the corresponding per cent was 89.4.+ 

Higher salaries for elementary teachers in the 
United States can be attributed, at least in part, to 
higher certification requirements for elementary 
school teaching. This can be seen from the com- 
parison of levels of preparation for teachers in the 
wo countries given in Table II. 

In Canada, the preparation of elementary teach- 
ers most typically consists of senior matriculation 
(usually high-school graduation) and one year of 
professional training. Senior matriculation corre- 
sponds roughly to the first year of college work in 
the United States. So by U. S. standards, the typical 
Canadian elementary teacher would have two years 
of preparation beyond high school. The trend in 
both countries, of course, has been toward higher 
certification standards, but for elementary schools, 
at least, the United States has moved ahead more 
rapidly in this direction. In the provinces of New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, and New Bruns- 


* Education Division, 
Public Elementary and ‘. ondary Scho 
ion Bureau of Statistics, 1959, pp. 28-31. 

Research Division, Advanced Estimates for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools for the School Year, 1957-58. Washington, D. € 
National Education Association, 1958, p. 12 

‘In Canada, secondary teachers are those teaching above the 
eighth grade; in the United States teachers in the seventh and 
eighth grades are classified as —~ ed if departmentalized subject 
teaching is reported for these grades 


Salaries and age ot Teachers in 
0. 


1957-58. Orawa: Domin 


Secondary Teachers All Teachers 





United United 

Canada States Canada States 
1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 
163% § 970% 22.8% 77.8% 
8.8% 43.7% 2.3% 24.6% 
0.3% 0.8% 0.1% 0.3% 
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wick, more than half of the elementary teachers are 
still below this two-year standard. 

The comparisons given for secondary teachers in 
Table Il are somewhat misleading. A high-school 
teacher in Canada is likely to have five years of 
preparation beyond the U. S. equivalent of high 
school. He will usually have completed a bachelor 
of arts or bachelor of science degree and then will 
have taken an additional year of work in education 
to get the high-school teaching certificate. To earn 
the master’s degree would then require another year 
of graduate work or a total of six years beyond the 
high school. Although a smaller proportion of sec- 
ondary teachers have the bachelor’s degree in Canada 
than in the United States, a larger percentage have 
five years of preparation beyond the high-school 
equivalent. As has already been indicated, in 1957-58 
the average high-school salary was a little higher in 
Canada than in the United States. 

In both countries, teachers’ salaries are related 
to the community population. Highest salaries are 
paid in the large urban centers. Salaries decrease 
as the community population decreases, with the 
lowest salaries prevailing in rural areas. 

When it comes to salaries paid in universities and 
colleges, average salaries in Canadian institutions 
are somewhat higher than average salaries in United 
States institutions. Comparisons made by the Educa- 
tion Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since 1955-56 have established this for institutions 
of all sizes and for all ranks except that of lecturer 
or instructor. The median salary for the academic 
year for full-time instructional personnel in Canadian 
colleges and universities was $6,598 in 1957-58; 
the median salary in the United States was $6,015.° 
Administrative officers are not included in these 
figures. Also, junior colleges and other institutions 
offering less than four years of instruction are not 
included. 

Regional differences within each country in col- 





5 Education Division, Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers im 
Universities and Colleges, 1957-58. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1958, p. 10. 

Research Division, Salarzes Paid and Salary Practices im Univer 
sities, Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1957- 8, Washington, D. ¢ 


National ucation Association, 1958, p 
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salaries are greater than the 
salary differences between countries. In Canada, 
median salaries for 1957-58 ranged from $5,425 in 
the Atlantic provinces to $6,893 in Ontario. In the 
United States (territories excluded), the salary range 
was from $5,374 in states of the Southeast to $6,682 
in the states of the Far West. 

In Table III, a comparison is made between median 
salaries in the seventeen major Canadian universities 
and median salaries in American universities—state, 
non-public, municipal, and land-grant. Again, sal- 
aries for the academic year in Canadian universities 
are higher than salaries in all types of American 
universities, except municipal. In the latter instance, 
salaries are higher in the United States for all ranks 
except full professors. 

The proportion of teachers in the colleges and 
universities holding the various ranks is remarkably 
similar in the two countries. In 1957-58, propor- 
tions of the staffs in Canada and the United States 
with the rank of professor were 28 and 26 per cent, 
respectively; for associate professors the per cents 
were 25 and 24; for assistant professors, 29 and 
30; and for instructors 18 and 20.6 

What about the prevalence of the doctor’s degree? 
In 1957-58, 41 per cent of the university professors 
in Canada were holders of the doctor’s degree. Data 
as to the proportion of American professors who 
have completed the doctorate are not readily avail- 
able for recent years. In 1953-54, the per cent was 
41. Since that time there has been a drop in the 
per cent of new full-time teachers employed each 
year holding the doctor’s degree, from 31 in 1953- 
54 to 23 in 1957-58. This would indicate that the 
percentage of university teachers in the United 
States with a doctor’s degree has been steadily de- 
creasing, and at the present time is considerably less 
than the percentage of university staff holding the 
doctor’s degree in Canada. 


lege and university 


Salary Schedules 


Another 
nomic status of teachers in the two countries is an 
analysis of the salary schedules that are in effect. 


approach to assessing the relative eco- 


f Seatistics, op. cit., p. 23 


Associauion op i pp 


Dominion Bureau o 


*® Education Division 
National Education 


Research Division, 
10-19 
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Are We Falling Behind? 

Pm Is the U.S.A. falling behind its nearest 
neighbor in support of education? This arti- 
cle gives some data for an answer, and the 
facts are disconcerting. Comparisons _be- 
tween Canada and the U. S. show that 
teachers with equivalent preparation make 
comparable salaries; but during the decade 
1948 to 1957 the status of teachers’ salaries 
relative to other groups improved faster in 
Canada than in the U. S. 











In both countries, particularly in urban areas, 
school districts establish rates of pay on the basis of 
locally adopted salary schedules. The pattern of these 
schedules is quite similar—almost invariably salary 
differentials are based on the levels or years of 
preparation and the years of teaching experience. 
Thus an analysis of ‘the salary schedules offers a 
basis for comparing salaries when the levels of prep- 
aration and the years of experience are equivalent. 

Table IV presents a comparison of minimum and 
maximum salaries provided by 1958-59 salary sched- 
ules for classroom teachers in urban districts in 
Canada and the United States according to level of 
preparation. The Canadian salary schedule data 
were supplied by thirty-four of the major urban 
school boards in Canada; the data for the United 
States came from 529 urban districts. Medians of 
the maximum salaries provided by the schedules are 
slightly higher in urban districts with populations 
over 100,000 in Canada than in the United States, 
except for teachers with less than a bachelor’s de- 
gree. However, in districts with populations from 
30,000 to 100,000, the medians of maximum salaries 
provided are slightly higher in the United States. 
Medians of minimum salaries specified by the vari- 
ous salary schedules are consistently lower in Canada. 
However, differences are not great, and salary levels 
provided by the salary schedules are remarkably 
similar in the two countries. 

In both countries, the trend has been toward the 
“single salary schedule,” i.e., equal pay is provided, 
regardless of position, for teachers of equal years 


TABLE Ill. COMPARISON OF MEDIAN SALARIES FOR THE 1959-60 ACADEMIC YEAR OF 
FULL-TIME TEACHERS IN CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES UNIVERSITIES 


Canada 
Seventeen 
Universities 


State 
Rank 


$11,591 $9,678 
8,923 7,700 
pe Wy 6,471 
5,573 5,184 
7.979 7,136 


Professors 
Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 
Lecturers and Instructors 
All Ranks Combined 


Education Division, University Teachers’ Salaries, 


Sources: 
Salaries Paid in Universities, Colleges, and fee Colleges, 


Division, 
pp. 19-19 


Universities 


1937-1960. Ouawa: 
1959-60. 





United States 
Non-public Municipal 
Universities Universities 
$10,234 $10,473 
7.714 8,914 
6,351 7,796 
5,164 6,418 
7,179 8,042 


Land-grant 
Colleges 


$9,580 
7,607 
6,350 
5,088 
6,985 





Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1960, pp. 12-13. Research 


Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1960, 
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TABLE 1V. COMPARISON OF MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARIES PROVIDED IN SAL- 

ARY SCHEDULES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN URBAN DISTRICTS IN CANADA AND 
THE UNITED ST ATES, waa 59 


of URBAN DISTRICTS | 

WITH POPULATIONS OVER 100,000 
Medians of Medians of 

Minimum Salaries Maximum Salaries 


U RBAN “DISTRIC TS WITH 
POPULATIONS OF 30,000 TO 100,000 
Medians of Medians of 
Minimum Salaries Maximum Salaries 








Preparation ' 
of Teachers Canada United States. Canada United States| Canada United States Canada United States 
in than. "7 aT a ad 
bachelor’s 
degree $3,000 $3,550 $4,700 $5,160 $2.620 $3,600 $4,700 $5,000 
Bachelor's be 4,000 6,250 sie 4,000 ses 6,000 
§ years™ 4,000 4,200 7,100 6,700 3,775 4,300 6,367 6,502 
6 years 7,700 7,500 oF che 6,600 7,292 
T years 8,020 7,200 a ae 6,925 7,176 
Computed from data “published in the following: i 
1. Canadian Educational Association Information Service, Minimum and Maximum Salaries of Principals and Teachers in Selected 
Urban Areas of Canada, te ares No. 96, September, 1958. Toronto, Ont.: The Canadian Education Association, 20 
2. Research Division, Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban Employees, 1958-59. Washington: National Education Association, Octo 
ber, 1959, pp. 70-74 
“Comparisons are made at the fifth year level rather than the bachelor’s degree level, because the Canadian teacher who holds a bache 





of preparation and experience. However, whereas 
less than 2 per cent of the urban schools in the 
United States had modifications of the single salary 
schedule, about 30 per cent of the Canadian urban 
systems had such modifications. Usually, these modi- 
fications consisted of excluding elementary teachers 
from the top category on the salary scale or from 
the salary levels beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

Canadian salary schedules are also more likely to 
make allowances for dependents. About 3 per cent 
of the urban districts in the United States made 
some dependency allowance, while 18 per cent of the 
Canadian cities provided such allowances, with max- 
imums ranging from $120 to $700. 

Nine per cent of the systems in Canada provided 
a higher salary for men teachers. One system (Mont- 
real Catholic School Commission) had a differential 
between men and women of $900 on the minimum 
and $1,700 on the maximum. In the United States, 
only 2 per cent of the schedules provided an extra 
allowance for men. 

It is interesting, at this point, to compare the 
relative proportion of men and women in the teach- 
ing force in the two countries. Canada has a slightly 
higher percentage of men teaching at all levels. ‘(See 
Table V.) In both countries, education is character- 
ized by a predominance of women teachers at the 
elementary level. In the United States, the men are 
slightly outnumbered even in the high schools. In 
Canadian high schools about two-thirds of the teach- 
ers are men. In both countries there is a predomi- 
nance of men in higher education institutions, the 
ratio of men to women being 9 to | in Canada and 
8 to 1 in the United States. 


Economic Status of Teachers 
Relative to Other Groups 
What is the status of teachers’ salaries when com- 


pared with the earnings of other occupational groups? 
In both countries, teachers’ salaries have increased 


lor's degree will usually have an additional year of professional preparation 


steadily since 1938. However, the same is true of 
practically all occupational groups. How have teach- 
ers fared relative to other groups? 

Table VI presents average annual calendar-year 
earnings for selected years of (a) teachers, (b) all 
persons working for wages and salaries, (c) em- 
ployees in manufacturing, and (d) civilian em- 
ployees in the federal government. Annual earnings 
of the various groups are compared with teachers’ 
salaries by means of indexes which have been com- 
puted using a base of 100.0 for the average annual 
salaries of teachers. 

Although a more extensive coverage in terms of 
the number of years would have been “desirable, data 
relating to average annual income of persons work- 
ing for wages or salaries in Canada are avail- 
able only for certain years when special surveys 
were taken. Other limitations of the data are pointed 
out in the footnotes under Table VI. 

In all cases, for the particular groups compared 
and for the years covered, average annual earnings 





The Secret of Getting Men? 

m Are dependency differentials and or 
sex differentials in pay part of the secret 
of getting and keeping men in teaching? In 
Canadian high schools, two-thirds of the 
teachers are men, whereas less than half 
are men in United States high schools. Per- 
centages of city school districts with salary 
schedules that have sex and dependency 
differentials in the two countries, according 
to this article, are: 


Canada _ United States 
Sex differentials 9% 2% 
Dependency 
differentials 18% 3% 
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are considerably higher in the United States. Dif- 
ferences in favor of the United States range from 
$800 for the salary of teachers in 1948 to $1,347 
for the income of employees in the federal govern- 
ment in 1957. 


It should be recognized that these differences may 
not represent accurately the differences in purchasing 
power. The same would be true for all the salary 
comparisons previously made. In both countries 
there have been analyses of trends in wages and 
salaries to show “equivalent real purchasing power” 
or “net income in constant dollars.” But the methods 
and standards used vary considerably and the prob- 
lems involved in making a comparison in terms of 
purchasing power seemed too complex and hazardous 
for inclusion in this study. 


In 1948, the status of teachers’ salaries relative to 
the other groups was quite similar in the two coun- 
tries. In the United States, the average teachers’ 
salary was a little less than the average income of 
all persons working for wages and salaries; in Canada, 
the average income for these groups was almost the 
same. In both countries, earnings by civilian federal 
employees and employees in manufacturing were 
higher than teachers’ salaries, with the former group 
enjoying the greater advantage. 


During the years from 1948 to 1957, there was 
a steady improvement in the status of the teachers’ 
salaries relative to the other groups. However, the 
improvement is more marked in Canada. By 1957, 
the average salary for teachers in Canada was prac- 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF TEACHERS AND CERTAIN 
GROUPS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES FOR SELECTED YEARS AND THE IN- 
DEXES OF ANNUAL EARNINGS BASED ON THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


CANADA 


PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


APRIL, 196] 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE OF MEN TEACH. 
ERS IN THE TEACHING FORCE IN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES AT VARIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS, 1957-58 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
Elementary Higher 
Country Elementary Secondary and Second. Education 


Canada 20.8 64.3 30.2 89.3 


United 
States 








12.8 48.3* 25.9 79.2** 


Sources: Education Division, Salaries and Qualifications of Teacher; 
in Public Elementary and Secondary School, 1957-58. Ottawa: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1959. Research Division, Advanced 
Estimates for Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for the School 
Year 1957-58. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. 
1958, pp. 21-22. 


* A recent U. S. Office of Education report for the school year 
1958-59 shows that for the first time in modern U. S. educational 
history the percentage of male teachers in public secondary schools 


exceeded the percentage of women, 52.2 to 47.8.—The Editor 


** Percentage for 1959-60. 


tically at a par with the salaries for employees in 
manufacturing and the employees of the federal gov- 
ernment and almost 20 per cent higher than the 
income of all persons working for wages and salaries. 
In the United States, federal employees and workers 
in manufacturing were still 11 per cent and 7 per 
cent above the teachers’ groups in annual earnings; 
and teacher earnings were about 6 per cent higher 
than earnings of all persons working for wages and 
salaries. 

Although not included in Table VI, the NEA 
findings indicate that in 1957 the average salary of 
teachers in the United States relative to that of all 





OTHER 








Teachers (estimated for 
calendar year)* 


All persons working for 
wages or salaries** 


Civilian employees of 


Employees in 
the federal government*** 


Manufacturing 








Salary Index . Salary 


Index 


Salary Index Salary Index 








$1,890 
2,285 
2.666 
3.045 


100 
100 
100 
100 


$1,910 
2,341 
2.977 


3,580 85.1 


99.0 
97.6 
89.6 


119.0 
123.0 
109.4 
101.2 


$2,273 
2,879 
3,256 
3,624 


110.7 
114.8 
106.8 
101.6 


$2,115 
2,687 
3,180 
3,637 


UNITED STATES 


2,793 
3,247 
3,660 
4,211 


100 
100 
100 
100 


2,710 
3,235 
3,810 
4,473 


116.9 
116.8 
113.4 
111.1 


3,168 
3,778 
4,319 
4,971 


112.2 
111.7 
108.0 
106.9 


3,040 
3,612 
4,116 
4,781 





Sources: Education Division, Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1957-58. Otawa: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1958. Research and Development Division, Distribution of Non-Farm Incomes in Canada by Size. Ottawa: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Reports available for 1948, 1951, 1954, and 


1957. Labour Division, Employment and Payrolls. Ottawa: 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Published monthly. Research Division, Economic Status of Teachers im 1958-59, Washington, D. C.: National 


Education Association, 1959. 


* Teachers refers to entire instructional staff, including principals and supervisors. Salaries are estimated for the calendar year by taking 
the sum of 8/12 of the school year, including January through August, plus 4/12 of the following school year, including September through 


December. Canadian teachers’ salaries do not include Quebec. 


Teachers’ salaries in Canada are customarily reported as medians. The mean _teachers’ salary for the calendar year of 1957 was actually 


calculated from the apoupe 
yi 


then estimated by multiplying the median salary for those years 


d frequency distribution of salaries reported for 1956-57 and 1957-58. Mean salaries for 1951 and 1954 were 
by the ratio of the mean salary to the median salary for 1957. 


** Salary figures for wage earners in Canada do not include fatm workers and military personnel; salaries reported for the United States 


do. Excluding these two grou 


from the U. S. averages for wage earners would probably increase these averages 


from 2 to 3 per cent. 


*** Income figures for federal employees in Canada are derived from income tax statistics and relate only to government employees with 


taxable incomes. This, however, includes most full-time employees. 
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Are Canadian Kids Penalized? 


m Are Canadian children penalized by 
low standards of preparation and salary for 
elementary school teachers? More than half 
of the elementary teachers in some provinces 
of Canada have less than two years of col- 
lege preparation. Generally, standards of 
preparation for Canadian elementary teach- 
ers are lower than in the U. S. And annual 
salaries for elementary teachers in Canada 
are lower by over $1,000. 











employed persons was not quite as good as in 1938. 
A study’ made by the Canadian Teachers Federa- 
tion in which teachers’ salaries were compared, 
among other things, with the income of paid em- 
ployees in the labor force also found that the rela- 
tive economic status of teachers was better in 1938 
than in 1955. This study supports our previous 
statement concerning improvement in teachers’ eco- 
nomic status in Canada since 1948. 

Only a limited comparison was possible of teach- 
ers’ earnings with those in the professions of medi- 
cine, law, and dentistry. Fairly complete data are 
available in the United States from 1929 to 1953, 
but in Canada such data cover only a limited num- 
ber of years between 1940 and 1950. In those years 
for which comparisons could be made, earnings in 
these three professions were from three to five 
times higher than the salaries of teachers, with the 
physicians having the greatest advantage. For den- 
tists and physicians, earnings relative to teachers’ 
salaries were greater in the United States than in 
Canada; for lawyers they were similar. In both coun- 
tries, it can safely be said that teachers’ salaries do 
not begin to match the incomes from professional 
practice in medicine, law, and dentistry. 


Status of Teachers, 


7 Research Division, Trends in the Econom 
1957, 135 pp 


1910-55. Ottawa: Canadian Teachers Federation, 
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Professional engineers also enjoy a considerable 
salary advantage over teachers in both countries. 
In Canada, teachers with four to six years of uni- 
versity training and five or six years of experience 
ranged from $3,700 in Nova Scotia to $4,800 in 
British Columbia (in 1957-58), on the average. 
Non-supervising engineers with approximately the 
same amount of training and five years’ experience 
earned $6,400, on the average.® In the United States, 
figures are available for 1958-59. The median salary 
of engineers with five years of experience was $7,400; 
for ten years it was $9,100. Median salaries sched- 
uled for bachelor’s degree teachers in districts of 
30,000 to 100,000 population were $4,850 with five 
years of experience and $5,750 with ten years ex- 
perience.® 


Summary 


In summary, then, salaries for high-school teach- 
ers are a little higher in Canada than in the United 
States, on the average, but salaries for elementary 
school teachers are higher in the United States. 
However, these differentials can largely be attributed 
to differences in certification requirements in the 
two countries. The salary discrepancies tend to dis- 
appear when salary schedules are compared and 
levels of preparation and experience are equated. 

College and university salaries are somewhat high- 
er, on the average, in Canada. In 1948 in both 
countries, teacher salaries were approximately equiv- 
alent to the earnings of all persons working for 
wages and salaries. Employees in manufacturing, 
and civilian employees in the federal government, 
were earning somewhat more, on the average. How- 
ever, teachers have made stronger relative gains in 
Canada since 1948. In both countries the teaching 
profession has a long way to go to reach the income 
levels of other professional groups. 


* Research Division, A Comparison of Salaries of Engineers, Sci- 
entists, and Teachers. Ouwawa: Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Febru 
ary, 1959, 11 pp. 

® Research Division. Economic Status of Teachers in 


te 1959-60 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Associarion, 1960, p 


28, 31 
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What It’s Like To Be 
A Modern Superintendent 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, 
by Robert E. Wilson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1961. 232 pp. $4.50. Reviewed by 
Paut J. MISNER, superintendent, Glencoe, Ill. 


THE MODERN 


| eager no one has ever adequately defined 
the role of school superintendent, a position that 
has grown up with the American public school, 
changing as consistently as the public school itself 
changes. Perhaps, also, any attempt at a definitive 
analysis of the superintendent’s role is doomed to 
limited success because of this constantly changing 
nature of the job. 

At the same time, Robert E. Wilson, a practicing 
superintendent who has recently turned to univer- 
sity professorship, has performed a creditable task 
of describing the chief school executive's assignment 
in contemporary life. No idealistic theorist, Dr. Wil- 
son describes in realistic and often hilarious terms the 
exacting demands upon the superintendent. He offers 
both a challenge and a blueprint to young men 
aspiring to administration. 

Having come through the ranks himself as teach- 
er, principal, assistant superintendent, and super- 
intendent, Dr. Wilson does not define the super- 
intendent’s role as one of selfless, dedicated service. 
Rather, he sees it in terms of day-to-day living with 
people. of making split-second decisions out of a 
background of knowledge and experience. As he 
views it, no two days are ever the same, except in 
the fact that they are all dissimilar. 


Can He Be Captain of His Soul? 


The advantages of the job are described as higher 
salary, a certain dubious prestige. and a freedom of 
movement often denied one tied to the classroom. 
There are also genuine opportunities for leadership 
and decision making, albeit the superintendent is 
hemmed in by a multitude of conflicting forces that 
may greatly limit such leadership and decision mak- 
ing. Indeed, against his will the superintendent may. 
and often does, find himself something less than 
Captain of his Soul. 

The author touches upon the loneliness of the job, 
without exactly coming to grips with the fundamental 
causes. He describes the innumerable contacts and 
conflicts with the public, the board of education, and 


the professional staff without explaining why the 
superintendent’s task may be any different from that 
of the top executive in business or industry, or for 
that matter a principal or teacher. The unique and 
poorly defined role of the superintendent seems, at 
least to this reviewer, deserving of a more careful 
analysis. Without legal power, and with only such 
authority as may be vouchsafed to him by a board, 
a superintendent generally operates ‘n a sort of no- 
man’s land between staff and board, between board 
and the public, between the public and the staff. 
It is a curious role and one without exact counterpart 
in American public and industrial life. 

Yet despite this oversight, Dr. Wilson has suc- 
ceeded in sketching a singularly vivid and droll por- 
trait of this doughty public servant, the American 
school superintendent. Many of Wilson’s refreshingly 
candid observations, from the problem of firing the 
coach to the problem of the lady board member, are 
enough to make a practicing superintendent catch for 
his breath. His recommendation of a dozen tong- 
stemmed roses to the distaff side of the board could, 
in some instances one can imagine, lead to more 
harm than harmony. But his advice on how a board 
and superintendent should act in unison once a de- 
cision has been painfully reached is both practical 
and sound. “Once the vote is cast,” he writes, “it 
becomes the decision of both the board and the 
superintendent.” In the event that decisions are too 
often incompatible with the superintendent’s philos- 
ophy, he has the alternative of seeking another posi- 
tion or hopefully waiting for a change in the board. 


Advice to Would-Be Administrators 

It will be a rare superintendent indeed who will not 
time and again nod his head in affirmation at some 
of Dr. Wilson’s colorful admonitions to the aspiring 
young teacher or principal. Here you learn how a 
superintendent is selected. (No one really knows.) 
You learn what salary to expect, what to wear, what 
to say and not say, how to put the best foot forward. 
Included in the book is an aptitude-interest test for 
those who think they might like superintendency, 
along with consolation for those who fail the test 
even after many years of successful administrative 
experience. The consolation? Virtues such as drive, 
determination, and fortitude can often overcome lack 
of interest in the specifics of administration or lack 
of aptitude. 

Undoubtedly, this book will not put an end to the 
many learned discussions of the superintendent's 
role in modern society, but it is a significant stepping- 
stone toward understanding both the unique nature 
of the American public school and the part played 
in it by the top administrator. It is a book that be- 
longs in the library of every practicing super- 
intendent and of every graduate or undergraduate 
student wistfully contemplating a career in admin- 
istration. You may not always agree with all that 
Dr. Wilson says, but you will admire his forthright- 
ness and agree that what he says needs to be said. 
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An Effort To Engage 
Discussion of the 
Educator’s Habits 


REFLECTIVE THINKING: THE METHOD OF 
EDUCATION, by Gordon Hullfish and Philip 
G. Smith. New York: Dodd, Mead. $2.95. Re- 
viewed by A. Stafford Clayton (Alpha 1445), 
professor of educational philosophy, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


HAT does the tradition of John Dewey and 

Boyd Bode have to say in the current argu- 
ment over the intellectual function of the school? 
Does this tradition, which was so heavily responsible 
for criticism of a narrowly bookish, cut-and-dried 
conception of schooling, have any contribution to 
make in the contemporary concern with quality and 
excellence? Should the schools return to a narrowly 
intellectualistic effort, centering in the mastery of 
the “hard” subjects—mathematics, the sciences, for- 
eign languages? Must we choose between a narrow 
intellectualism and an effort inclusive of all the 
residual tasks associated with raising the young? Or 
is there some other viable way to see the distinctive 
responsibility of the school for the intellectual life 
of a free people? Is pragmatism bankrupt in this 
regard, or does it offer a basic conception of the 
school’s responsibility for meeting the pressing need 
for intelligence in the modern world? 

The effort of Reflective Thinking: The Method 
of Education is not to provide an answer either for 
now or for all time to the question of what should 
be the content of the curriculum. It points out that 
many reorganizations of the curriculum have not 
made any real difference in the way in which teach- 
ers and school people strive to improve the climate 
of learning. The effort of this book is to engage 
discussion of the habits of the educator. It is con- 
cerned with explaining why and by what process a 
quality of reflective thinking should pervade and be 
the distinctive purpose of all aspects of the teach- 
ing-learning process. It seeks to clarify what it means 
to focus the entire educational responsibility upon 
this central value and commitment, the development 
of the ability and inclination of the student to think 
for himself. It sees the method of reflective thinking 
as desirably the inclusive method of all learning, 
and it develops the tools by means of which the 
teacher understands and controls the situations that 
develop this essential attribute of free men. 

In at least three aspects of this general under- 
taking the authors have done an outstanding job. 

In the first place, their analysis of the ingredients 
of the act of thought goes a long way toward bridg- 
ing the gap between the formal or logical aspects of 
thought and the processes—psychological, motiva- 
tional, attitudinal—in which all thought is em- 
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bedded. It is of central importance to teachers that 
they understand and put to use a problem-solving 
approach in the control of thought. This relates to 
the psychology of problem solving, to the attitudes, 
habits, and dispositions of coming at problem situa- 
tions. However, it is also of central importance that 
teachers be concerned with the adequacy of the 
grounds for beliefs and concepts. Here one must be 
concerned with the analysis of distinctions between 
various logical processes in establishing reliable 
knowledge. For instance, the teacher needs to un- 
derstand and distinguish between the analytic and 
synthetic functions in inquiry; between inference 
and implication; between deductive, inductive, and 
abductive inferences; between the different con- 
siderations bearing upon reliability in factual and 
in valuative judgments. In these matters the teacher 
needs to study the logic of reflective thought and 
to develop the significance of this logic for teach- 
ing. The authors have moved ahead substantially in 
bringing the logic of inquiry to the service of teach- 
ers. 

Second, this book is written so that the reflective 
processes of the authors are freely available to the 
teacher. The thoughtful reader enters the discussion 
with the authors. He is not given prescriptions nor 
is he exhorted to be virtuously logical. Rather, the 
practical consequences for the management of learn- 
ing are clearly indicated. Consider, for example, the 
significance of this passage: 


When the student witers, the teacher should in- 
vite him to speak by asking a further question. An 
inquiry into meanings is thus begun. . . . Teachers 
should recognize that the initial answer received 
from a student is but the starting point of a process 
in which both teacher and student give themselves 
to the task of engaging in communication in order 
to gain and share understanding. This is not the 
plan to stop and place a grade of work in a record 
book. The fact is that a “right answer” has no great- 
er educative value than a wrong one. What the 
teacher does after getting an answer will determine 
its educative function. (p. 197) 


What a world of difference would pertain to class- 
rooms at all levels if teachers were to let this insight 
into classroom practice. 

Third, the emphasis upon reflective thinking is 
not narrowly conceived as bearing only upon the 
habits of the classroom teacher. Rather, it is seen 
to pervade the atmosphere and the practice of edu- 
cational leadership in all of its dimensions. The 
supervisor, the administrator, the consultant, the 
specialist in curriculum development or in guidance 
contribute directly to the climate of learning. How 
each conceives his role is frequently of crucial im- 
portance. The authors mince no words in indicating 
the patterns of thought and practice that are to be 
assessed if reflective intelligence is to be a leading 
educational principle. In the final chapter the bear- 
ing of the theme of the book upon our continuing, 
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common professional responsibility is spelled out. It 
is a stimulating and challenging discussion. 

An early impression from reading the book in 
manuscript form remains unchanged. “Its content is 
of such significance that it should be studied by all 
teachers and read carefully by all concerned with 
the welfare of our schools.” This does not mean 
that one finds its treatment of reflective thinking 
for teachers sufficiently extended and clear at all 
points. How should teachers be taught not only to 
encourage reflective thinking but to develop reason- 
able criteria for judging the adequacy of the prod- 
ucts of thought? Teachers need clear, directional 
procedures for examining the grounds of belief, for 
the testing of inferences, for clarifying meaning, 


and for confirming claims of a valuative character. 
Much more remains to be done in weaving the tools 
for checking the adequacy of the products of thought 
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into a theory and method of teaching. Furthermore, 
the book does not inquire into the methods and prod- 
ucts of some recent movements in the analysis of 
thought. Do recent contributions stemming from 
the “analytic” movement in philosophy provide 
promising tools for the refinement of problem solv- 
ing? Do these contributions suggest basic inade- 
quacies or fundamental modifications in the prag- 
matic model of reflection? Although in all fairness 
a book with the purposes of this one should hardly 
be expected to meet in full detail the demands of 
these questions, yet one would like to know how 
recent philosophical movements are seen to relate 
to the authors’ purposes. Apart from this concern 
with the fuller range of conceptual analysis, the 
book presents a stimulating and challenging view 
of old and new insights of the greatest importance 
for educators. 





®& Schools make news all over the world. For ex- 
ample, consider poor Chiang Kai-shek. He issued 
an order concerning school work on Formosa and 
found himself on the side of the Hungarian Com- 
munists. 

Chiang told Formosa’s teachers to let up on their 
students, some of whom, he stated, have died from 
exhaustion brought about by too much homework. 
His voice had hardly died down when the news 
came that Hungarian teachers were also letting up. 
Their children, it was reported, were developing high 
blood pressure from excessive doses of studying. 

In France, the question of proper dress has prac- 
tically become a state issue. No one objected when 
schools from Metz to Paris forbade boys to wear 
Fidel Castro beards, but now the girls have been 
told it’s unseemly to look like national heroine 
Brigitte Bardot. 

All of which brings us to Great Britain. The prob- 
lem there isn’t dress. It’s undress. It seems that “a 
plump, middle-aged schoolteacher” has been elected 
president of the British Sun Bathing Society, a 
nudist organization. 

All the authorities know is that her name was 
announced as Muriel Clark. But Miss Clark has 
refused to identify herself or her school any fur- 
ther. “Education authorities might not like the idea 
of a teacher who is also a nudist.” she said. “It’s 
my bread and butter.” 

(This item appeared under the title “Comparative 
Education” in the December, 1960, issue of School 
Management.) 


> “There is necessity for better training of teach- 
ers. Eighty per cent of the 700,000 teachers now in 
service have professional qualifications of less than 
two years’ training beyond the high school. An in- 
telligent public must be made aware of these con- 
ditions in order that it may willingly vote the sums 


that are necessary to effect a change.” 
—Detroit Educational Bulletin, 1921 


> An editorial in the Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion for September, 1960, asks why schools have not 
protested the use of cigarettes now that there is 
wellnigh conclusive evidence that lung cancer is 
often caused by smoking. “One of the vital functions 
of the school has always been to promote a closer 
scrutiny of values, a discriminating practice of frugal- 
ity, and an abiding concern for health,” says the 
journal. “But the curious thing here is the unwill- 
ingness of too many of our superintendents, our 
principals, and our great staff of teachers to lift 
many voices in protest.” 


> An Institute on College and University Admin- 
istration will be held at the University of Michigan 
next June 26 to 30, according to its ‘director, Algo 
D. Henderson. The institute is intended for presi- 
dents, deans, business officers, etc. Membership is 
limited to sixty. 



































“We understand you are Junior's chemistry teacher!” 


—THIS WEEK Magazine 















But what is it? 


An Analysis of Creativity 


The problems of modern life cry out for creative solutions. 
Hence the growing interest in creativity. 





Can it be taught? 


Mr. Rhodes takes some of the fuzz off the 
concept of creativity and assures us that it can 





paper | had an irrepressible urge to start over. 

| knew suddenly that I could reorganize and 
rewrite my material for greater clarity. Then | 
thought to myself, isn’t this experience an example 
of the creative process? Isn’t creativity, in simple 
language, the process of reorganizing knowledge 
(general or specific knowledge), and of articulat- 
ing that synthesis so that other people can under- 
stand the meaning. Also, I thought, haven’t I in 
this instance visualized the key to the secret nature 
of creativity? That secret being that original ideas 
are the by-products of (1) a human mind grasp- 
ing the elements of a subject, (2) of prolonged 
thinking about the parts and their relationships to 
each other and to the whole, and (3) of sus- 
tained effort in working over the synthesis so 
that it can be embodied or articulated competently. 
The United States Supreme Court has ruled in 
numerous cases that an invention is an idea rather 
than an object. If a man can prove that an idea 
was his by demonstrating or providing evidence 
that only he had the knowledge from which it was 
synthesized, he can claim patent to the invention. 
Collaborators who might have helped to embody 
the idea into object, provided it can be proved 
that they lacked the basic knowledge components 
in the idea—even though they do all of the craft- 
ing—are classified as technicians or craftsmen. 


Jv as I finished writing the first draft of this 


MR. RHODES (Alpha Zeta 756) is an assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. His Ph.D. dissertation 
(Arizona, 1957) was titled “The Dynamics of Creativ- 


ity. 
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indeed be developed in children. 
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Likewise with art. Art was defined, after lengthy 
trials in the highest courts of our land, as concept 
rather than object. The shipping charges for a 
piece of metal are based on weight. But in the 
now-famous court trial of 1927, Roumanian-born 
Constantin Brancusi made art history when he 
contested the decision of United States customs 
officials concerning the proper charges for a curving 
brass column which he labeled Bird in Space. 
The customs officials contended the object was 
metal.Brancusi contended it was art. When sculp- 
tor Jacob Epstein was asked if a good mechanic 
could not polish up a brass rail and pass it off as 
art, he replied, “He can polish it up, but he can- 
not conceive of the object. That is the whole 
point.” The court agreed. Its decision: “Objects 
which portray abstract ideas (in this case, “flight’’), 
rather than imitate natural objects, may be classi- 
fied as art.” 

My answer to the question, “What is creativ- 
ity?”, is this: The word creativity is a noun nam- 
ing the phenomenon in which a person communi- 
cates a new concept (which is the product). 
Mental activity (or mental process) is implicit 
in the definition, and of course no one could con- 
ceive of a person living or operating in a vacuum, 
so the term press is also implicit. The definition 
begs the questions as to how new the concept must 
be and to whom it must be new. 


Surge of Interest in Creativity 

The big push of interest in the subject of creativ- 
ity began in 1950 when J. P. Guilford of the 
University of Southern California was president 
of the American Psychological Association. Guil- 
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ford said in his presidential address to that organ- 
ization that he found an appalling lack of re- 
search on creativity. He said he had searched 
Psychological Abstracts for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and found that only 186 out of 121,000 
entries dealt in any way with creativity, imagina- 
tion, or any topic closely related. 

In the years since 1950 more than a dozen 
books have appeared on the subject, and I have 
approximately 300 reference cards to articles and 
monographs. The research undertaken since Guil- 
ford gave his speech has yielded results of basic 
significance to the field of education and to the 
archives of knowledge. These studies have ren- 
dered into baloney many former sacred cows. For 
instance, the idea that the IQ is a lump sum and 
that it is constant, the idea that “well-adjusted 
children” (often meaning conformers) will be- 
come the most useful citizens, the idea that peo- 
ple are born to be either creative or lacking in 
creative ability, the notion that creativity is more 
a way of feeling than a way of thinking, the idea 
that creativity is something mysterious, and the 
notion that the word creativity applies to a simple, 
uncomplicated mental process that operates in 
unrestraint. 

It is now clear that, instead, intellect is complex, 
that divergent thinkers and people of complex 
temperament have more original ideas than con- 
formers and people of placid temperament, that 
environmental factors at all times in life form a 
psychological press that may be either construc- 
tive or destructive to creativity, that the technique 
of getting ideas can be learned and can be taught. 
It is also clear that whatsoever factors of person- 
ality or of intellect, of learning process or think- 
ing process, or of environment are congruent with 
creativity, the same are congruent also with the 
educative process in general. 

It would be difficult to describe the scope of 
the contributions to knowledge and to the field 
of education rendered during the last ten years by 
scholars on the trail of creativity. This is why | 
was perturbed when I read in the October, 1960, 
issue of Harper’s magazine what Jacques Barzun, 
provost and dean of faculties at Columbia Uni- 
versity, had written about “The Cults of ‘Re- 
search’ and ‘Creativity’.” Here is a quotation from 
the article: 

What “creative” means in common usage is 
hardly clear—it seems to correspond to the idea 
of fullness, to the completion of effort, a syn- 
thesis of parts, while it also conveys, like “re- 
search,” the notion of something new and un- 
expectedly good. . . . Use of the word creativity 
is a device by which we give ourselves easy sat- 
isfactions while avoiding necessary judgments. 
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That the faculty of judgment is at stake can be 
shown from a simple enumeration: 

—Creative may mean the neglect of tech- 
nical competence—witness a great deal of so- 
called new writing, new painting, and new art 
generally. 

—Creative may falsely dignify certain ordi- 
nary virtues—quickness of mind, sense of order 
and relevance and skill in using words—all 
of which can be subsumed under intelligence 
and intellectual training. 

—Creative may suggest modern, fresh, or un- 
shackled by convention or tradition. In that 
sense it can be used to justify waste of time, 
as when students analyze contemporary writers 
and attribute to them as innovations literary de- 
vices that are found in Homer and Virgil. 

—Creative may also stand for a conscious or 
unconscious denial of the tremendous range of 
human ability. If a child in kindergarten is called 
creative for the finger-painting he produces, the 
distance between him and Rembrandt has some- 
how been shortened. Through a likening of po- 
tential and actual, a kind of democratic equality 
has been restored. ; 

. If small talents are creative, then since 
everyone has them, everyone has a Leonardo-like 
mind. 


I understand what Barzun is saying. Indeed, 
the words creative and creativity have been loose- 
ly used and overused. In many examples “creative” 
means or implies nothing more than emotional 
freedom, relaxing of tensions, disinhibition, or 
freedom from censorship. Examples of such usage 
occur in expressions like “creative dancing” (when 
the activity referred to is shimmying), “creative 
art’ (when the activity referred to is finger-paint- 
ing), and “creative writing” (when the activity 
is “kitsch”—i.e., stories that follow a formula and 
are essentially the same, even though slightly dif- 
ferent in details, as in pulp magazine trash). 

What is happening here is that a word which 
should be reserved to name a complex, multi- 
faceted phenomenon is misused to name only one 
part of a phenomenon. It is like explaining a 
hurricane by describing wind or explaining a 
bird’s flight by describing its perchings. But 
creativity cannot be explained alone in terms 
of the emotional component of the process or in 
terms of any other single component, no matter 
how vital that component may be. 

About five years ago I set out to find a defini- 
tion of the word creativity, I was interested also 
in imagination, originality, and ingenuity. In time 
I had collected forty definitions of creativity and 
sixteen of imagination. The profusion was enough 
to give one the impression that creativity is a 
province for pseudo-intellectuals. 
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But as I inspected my collection I observed 
that the definitions are not mutually exclusive. 
They overlap and intertwine. When analyzed, as 
through a prism, the content of the definitions 
form four strands. Each strand has unique identity 
academically, but only in unity do the four strands 
operate functionally. It is this very fact of syn- 
thesis that causes fog in talk about creativity and 
this may be the basis for the semblance of a 
“cult.” 

One of these strands pertains essentially to the 
person as a human being. Another strand pertains 
to the mental processes that are operative in 
creating ideas. A third strand pertains to the in- 
fluence of the ecological press on the person and 
upon his mental processes. And the fourth strand 
pertains to ideas. Ideas are usually expressed in 
the form of either language or craft and this is 
what we call product. Hereafter, I shall refer to 
these strands as the four P’s of creativity, i.e., 
(1) person, (2) process, (3) press, (4) products. 


PERSONS 


Ei E term person, as used here, covers informa- 
tion about personality, intellect, temperament, 
physique, traits, habits, attitudes, self-concept, 
value systems, defense mechanisms, and behavior. 
Basic questions in this department are: What is 
the coefficient of correlation between intelligence 
test scores and creativity? Is everyone potentially 
creative, to some extent? Is creativity a function 
of temperament as well as intelligence? More than 
intelligence? Do physique or physiological factors 
have any bearing on creativity? How important 
are attitudes, habits, and value systems? And 
what kinds of habits, attitudes, and values? In 
what way are they significant? What about 
neurotic personality—is neuroticism essential or is 
it detrimental to creativity? 

Lewis Terman of Stanford made extensive psy- 
chological studies of approximately 1,000 gifted 
children over a period exceeding thirty years. 
He observed a difference between high intelligence 
and high creativity and said in one of his last 
papers that not more than one-third of his people 
with IQ’s over 140 showed a marked degree of 
creativity. On the East Coast, Leta Hollingworth 
observed essentially the same thing with children 
of 180 IQ or better. In Chicago, Thurstone studied 
the Quiz Kids and remarked afterwards that they 
had phenomenal memories for details but that 
they were noticeably lacking in creativity. 

Guilford hypothesized that intelligence tests 
were not measuring creative factors. Now he 
hypothesizes, on the basis of factorial studies, that 
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intelligence is made up of 120 or more kinds of 
abilities and has devised tests to measure approxi- 
mately fifty factors. In the future he hopes to 
build instruments to measure additional factors 
of intellect. Guilford’s studies indicate that peo- 
ple who stand out [from their fellows] as creative 
thinkers, are characterized by sensitivity to prob- 
lems, fluency of ideas, mental flexibility, divergent 
thinking, and ability to redefine familiar objects 
and concepts. 

Getzel and Jackson note that children with 
quick humor are more creative. 

Frank Barron found that people of complex 
temperament are more creative than people of 
simple temperament. 

Mary Cover Jones submits the guess that late- 
maturers are more flexible thinkers than early- 
maturers, possibly because they have to be quick 
to keep up. 


How Important Are Attitudes and Habits? 


Eric Fromm observes that a creative person 
has the capacity to be puzzled, the ability to con- 
centrate, a genuine sense of self and confidence 
in self, the ability to accept conflict and tension. 
Fromm accepts the concept that equality does not 
mean sameness. A person who is truly creative 
is one who is willing to be born everyday. He is 
willing to let go of all “certainties” and illusions. 

Tuska, in his book /nventors and Inventions, 
says, “If you would invent, acquire the good 
habit of observing. Observe and question! Ask 
yourself questions: Why did that happen? Why 
did not something happen? What started that? 
What stopped that? For example, why can a 
spider walk on its own web without getting 
tangled? To what can I attribute the wonderful 
characteristics of a spider’s thread? Where might 
I use such a thread to advantage? Could a spider's 
thread be synthesized? How? In brief, daydream 
with a purpose.” 

Thomas Edison said that invention is | per 
cent inspiration and 99 per cent perspiration. 


Can a Creative Person Be Identified? 


Almost any group of people, including school 
children, can name individuals among them who 
have off-beat ideas. Often the group will argue 
that so-and-so’s ideas are crazy. But the question 
is, how crazy? Crazy enough to be useful? Crazy 
enough to change a trend? Crazy enough to 
revolutionize an industry—or a way of life? 

Gilfillan, in his book Sociology of Invention, 
talks about the great lapses of time that have 
occurred between the time when ideas for great 
inventions were first merely mentioned and the de- 
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velopment of the first working model or patent. 
Also, he discusses the time gap between patent 
and commercial use. The average time elapsed 
between first mention of the idea and commercial 
use of the same for nineteen inventions voted 
most useful (who voted was not stated) was 226 
years. (These were inventions introduced between 
1888 and 1913.) Studies regarding theories of 
government, philosophical insights, and scientific 
discoveries confirm the fact of time delay in com- 
municating such ideas to the masses. 

This fact of inability or reluctance on the part 
of the social group to accept new ideas, particular- 
ly unfamiliar concepts, complicates the task of 
identifying creative thinkers. But is not an in- 
dividual who thinks differently from his associates 
and from sources of information doing his own 
thinking? And is he not the person who is likely 
to be creative? 


PROCESS 


‘ae term process applies to motivation, per- 
ception, learning, thinking, and communicat- 


ing. Essential questions about process include: 
What causes some individuals to strive for original 
answers to questions while the majority are sat- 
isfied with conventional answers? What are the 
stages of the thinking process? Are the processes 


identical for problem solving and for creative 
thinking? If not, how do they differ? Can the 
creative thinking process be taught? 

When the German physiologist and physicist 
Hermann Helmholtz was seventy years old, he 

was asked at his birthday party to analyze his 
thought processes. Later, Graham Wallas. in his 
book The Art of Thought, formulated Helmholtz’s 
ideas into the familiar four stages: preparation, in- 
cubation, inspiration, and verification. The prep- 
aration step consists of observing, listening, ask- 
ing, reading, collecting, comparing, contrasting, 
analyzing, and relating all kinds of objects and 
information. The incubation process is both con- 
scious and unconscious. This step involves think- 
ing about parts and relationships, reasoning, and 
often a fallow period. Inspirations very often ap- 
pear during this fallow period. This probably ac- 
counts for the popular emphasis on releasing 
tensions in order to be creative. The step labeled 
verification is a period of hard work. This is the 
process of converting an idea into an object or into 
an articulated form. 

In an address at M.I.T. in 1955, Alex Osborn, 
author of the popular book titled Applied Imagi- 
nation, summed it up as follows: “I submit that 
creativity will never be a science—in fact, much 
of it will always remain a mystery much of a 
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“A large number of courses have been in- 
stituted in this country whose aim is to de- 
velop creativity . . . [but] no one knows at 
this stage what are the most effective ways 
of bringing about greater creative perform- 
ance.”—J. P. Guilford, 1958 











mystery as ‘what makes our heart tick?’ At the 
same time, I submit that creativity is an art—an 
applied art—a teachable art—a learnable art— 
an art in which all of us can make ourselves more 
and more proficient, if we will.” 

Yes, the creative process can be taught. It is 
being taught in hundreds of classes across the 
nation—in colleges, universities, business organ- 
izations, military schools, and industries. Osborn’s 
book has gone into twelve printings and over 
100,000 copies have been sold. There is consider- 
able research evidence to support the statement 
that the creative process can be taught. And in 
1954 the Creative Education Foundation was 
formed solely for the purpose of encouraging a 
more creative trend in American education. 


PRESS 


b tate term press refers to the relationship be- 
tween human beings and their environment. 
Creative production is the outcome of certain 
kinds of forces playing upon certain kinds of in- 
dividuals as they grow up and as they function. 
A person forms ideas in response to tissue needs, 
sensations. perceptions, and imagination. A per- 
son receives sensations and perceptions from both 
internal and external sources. A person possesses 
multi-factorial intellect, including ability to store 
memories, to recall and to synthesize ideas. Each 
idea that emerges reflects uniquely upon the origi- 
nator’s self, his sensory equipment, his mentality, 
his value systems, and his conditioning to the 
everyday experiences of life. Each person per- 
ceives his environment in a unique way; one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison and vice versa. 
Studies of press attempt to measure congruence 
and dissonance in a person’s ecology. Stern and 
Pace have introduced instruments designed to 
take two temperatures—(1) the climate of a par- 
ticular environment, and (2) the reaction of a 
person to his environment. If and when these two 
scores can be obtained they can be coordinated 
to show the congruence and dissonance between 
individuals and their environment. 

Liphshitz, writing for the Journal of the Patent 
Office Society, opened fire, a few years ago, on 
the authors of most histories and of biographical 
studies of inventors for treating the inventor as 
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something apart from the world in general. He 
said that an intensive study of the history of in- 
ventions makes clear that they originate in a re- 
sponse to social needs and that there must be a 
sufficiently advanced stage of culture and a proper 
technical heritage to foster or allow an invention 
to be made. History proves that great inventions 
are never, and great discoveries seldom, the work 
of any one mind. Every great invention is either an 
aggregate of minor inventions or the final step of 
the progression. 

Gilfillan said, “Inventions are not just accidents, 
nor the inscrutable products of sporadic genius, 
but have abundant and clear causes in prior sci- 
entific and technological development. And they 
have social causes and retarding factors, both new 
and constant, of changed needs and opportunities, 
growth of technical education, of buying power, of 
capital, patent and commercial systems, corpora- 
tion laboratories and what not. All such basic 
factors causing invention give means of predicting 
the same. 

“The existing and overwhelming influence of 
causes for invention is proved by the frequency 
of duplicate invention, where the same idea is 
hatched by different minds independently about 
the same time.” 
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PRODUCTS 


HE word idea refers to a thought which has 

been communicated to other people in the 
form of words, paint, clay, metal, stone, fabric, 
or other material. When we speak of an original 
idea, we imply a degree of newness in the con- 
cept. When an idea becomes embodied into 
tangible form it is called a product. Each product 
of a man’s mind or hands presents a record of 
his thinking at some point in time. Thus an idea 
for a new machine reflects the inventor’s specific 
thoughts at the moment when the concept was 
born. And by probing backward from the moment 
of inspiration it may be possible to trace the 
thoughts and the events leading up to the idea. 
Products are artifacts of thoughts. Through the 
study of artifacts, archeologists reconstruct the 
way of life of extinct peoples, officers of the law 
reconstruct the events leading up to a crime, 
and psychologists reconstruct the mental processes 
of inventing. Objective investigation into the na- 
ture of the creative process can proceed in only 
one direction, i. e., from product to person and 
thence to process and to press. 

A system is needed for classifying products ac- 
cording to the scope of newness. For example, 
theories such as relativity or electromagnetic 
waves or mechanical flight are of tremendous 
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scope. From any one of these theories thousands 
of inventions may germinate. Therefore ideas in 
theory are of higher order in the scale of creativ- 
ity than ideas for inventions. After inventions 
appear, numerous innovations or new twists in 
design or structure are suggested by users. Thus 
the idea for an invention is of higher order in the 
scale of creativity than an idea for an innovation 
to an existing invention. The significance of this 
suggestion to classify ideas by degree of newness 
is that it would place emphasis on higher mental 
processes rather than on dazzling objects. 

In the history of the sciences, every branch 
floundered until facts were organized and classi- 
fied. After a classification system was devised, the 
branch advanced rapidly. When astronomy group- 
ed the heavenly bodies, outside of the sun and 
moon, into planets and fixed stars, it took a 
considerable step forward. When physics sepa- 
rated its phenomena into the broad categories of 
dynamics, sound, heat, light, electricity, and mag- 
netism, the way was clear for more penetrating 
analyses. When Linneaus devised the system of 
binomial nomenclature, biology became a sci- 
ence. This bit of history seems to suggest that 
the mystery surrounding creativity could be dis- 
sipated by organizing artifacts into categories, 
first by kinds and then within each kind by degrees 
of newness. If this were to be done, data could 
be collected concerning the person responsible for 
a given idea, concerning the circumstances leading 
up to the idea, and concerning the mental activity 
producing the idea. 

Ideas have been described in various ways for 
different purposes. One system distinguishes ideas 
by media of expression: for instance, music, art, 
poetry, and invention. Another system recognizes 
mood: for example, pastoral, satiric, and didactic 
moods in poetry, and allegro, andante, and adagio 
moods in music. Still another system recognizes 
values: in art, pictures are classified according to 
their utility or their associative or esthetic value; 
while in the realm of mechanics, machines are 
recognized according to the use to which they 
are to be put. There are other classification sys- 
tems based on form, as for example sonatas, 
concertos, and symphonies in music; and ballads, 
sonnets, odes, and elegies in poetry. 

Notwithstanding these several ways of classify- 
ing products, there is no standard system for or- 
ganizing artifacts according to idea value or 
degree of originality. Consequently, any artifact 
is called “a creation” and mystery surrounds 
them all. 

Above the entrance to Washington Station these 
words are carved in stone, “Man’s imagination 
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has conceived all numbers and letters—all tools, 
vessels, and shelters—every art and trade—all 
philosophy and poetry—and all politics.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “Every reform 
was once a private opinion.” 

Within a year of our nation’s founding, the U. 
S. Patent Office was established—on the concept 
that the country would profit by protecting the 
right of individuals to profit by their ideas and 
inventions. Between 1776 and 1960 more than 
3,000,000 patents were granted. 

In the last decade, as a direct response to Guil- 
ford’s speech to the APA about the need for 
research in the area of creativity, new and tre- 
mendously significant knowledge has been collect- 
ed and put to use—and this knowledge, as fast as 
it is being disseminated, is causing fundamental 
changes throughout Academe. 

Granted, the word creativity has been over- 
worked. And it is used loosely. Also, the formal 
study of creativity has not yet reached the stage 
of advancement which botany reached when 
Linneaus organized flora into phyla and into 
classes. Students of creativity have not yet taken 
the time to distinguish the strands of the phenom- 
enon and then carefully to classify new knowl- 
edge according to the pertinence thereof to either 
person, process, press, or product. I submit that 


the time has come for more precision in definition 
and usage, that only when the field is analyzed 
and organized—when the listener can be sure 
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he knows what the speaker is talking about— 
will the pseudo aspect of the subject of creativity 
disappear. 


My appeal is that as educators we recognize 
the importance of continuing our interest in the 
nature of creativity, that we be appreciative of 
the spade work that has been done in the decade 
just past, that we continue to identify the factors 
associated with the creative process, and above 
all that we do not throw out the baby with the 
bath water just because the water is cloudy. 


The subject of creativity has interdisciplinary 
appeal. This is true because the phenomenon to 
which the term creativity applies is the phenom- 
enon of synthesizing knowledge. Hope for greater 
unification of knowledge lies in the continuance 
of studies of creativity. There are adventures 
ahead in researching the four P’s of creativity, in 
learning to identify the creative person, in teach- 
ing the creative process, in learning how to take 
the temperatures of a person and of his environ- 
ment under changing circumstances and of ar- 
ranging for congruence between the two, in de- 
veloping a scale for classifying products by de- 
grees of newness within a scheme of like kinds 
of products. And ultimately there will be a new 
perspective of education with a backdrop of uni- 
fied knowledge. 

Now is the time for every teacher to become 
more creative! 





Publications Dealing with Creativity 


> Readers interested in further refinement of the 
concepts of creativity will find a variety of approach- 
es represented in Creativity and Its Cultivation, 
edited by Harold H. Anderson and published by 
Harper and Brothers in 1959. The book includes 
papers from interdisciplinary symposia on creativity 
held between April 19, 1957, and July 9, 1958, at 
Michigan State University. 

Contributors include most of the leading figures in 
this area of growing interest: Alden B. Dow, an 
architect; Henry Eyring, dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Utah; Erich Fromm, profes- 
sor of psychology, Michigan State; J. P. Guilford, 
professor of psychology, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Ernest R. Hilgard, professor of psychology 
and associate director, Laboratory of Human De- 
velopment, Stanford; Harold D. Lasswell, pro- 
fessor of law and political science, Yale; Abra- 
ham H. Maslow, professor of psychology and chair- 
man of the department, Brandeis University; Rollo 
May, psychologist and psychoanalyst; Margaret Mead, 


associate curator of ethnology, American Museum 
of Natural History; Henry A. Murray, professor 
of clinical psychology, Harvard; Carl R. Rob- 
ers, professor, Departments of Psychology and 
Psychiatry, University of Wisconsin; Edmund W. 
Sinnott, dean of the Graduate School, Yale; and 
George D. Stoddard, chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity. 

An NEA Journal feature on creativity (March, 
1961) includes a list of other publications dealing 
with creativity. All may be obtained from NEA 
Publications Sales: Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning, 1954 yearbook of the ASCD; Creative 
Dramatics, by Margaret S. Woods, the March, 1959, 
Elementary Instructional Service leaflet; Creativity, 
the October, 1960, issue of Educational Leadership, 
ASCD journal; Creative Writing: Each in His Own 
Way, the November, 1960, newsletter, Keeping Up 
with Early Education; Human Variability and Learn- 
ing, an ASCD publication; Language Arts Can Be 
Creative, by Elinore Milstein; and Learning Through 
Creative Sharing in the Middle Grades, by Evelynne 
H. Maxwell. 
















Creativity is fine—but here is one teacher 


who isn’t sure it can be taught in English classes. 





O prevalent is the notion that “teaching 
creativeness” is the highest attainment of an 
English teacher that anyone who takes issue 
with it may well entitle his remarks “A Dissent.” 
My comment on this subject is a dissent because 
in the first place I am not sure just how much it 
is possible to teach “creative writing” anywhere; 
and in the second place, assuming that it can be 
taught, I do not believe that high school is the 
place to try to teach it. 

A subtitle might well be “A Plea for Un- 
imaginativeness in the English Teacher.” As a 
species, we are much maligned for pedantry and 
lack of imagination. And instead of nodding my 
head with our accusers, I protest. I think we try 
too hard not only to be “creative” but to foster 
what we call “creativity” in our youngsters. | 
say, “Let ‘em alone, and they'll come home, 
wagging their tales and poems behind them.” 
Truly creative people do not need their English 
teachers’ instruction in how to produce original 
works. Sometimes they mock us—but their mock- 
ery is justified only when we have tried to nurture 
their creativity. It is not our job to do that, I 
contend. When the gardener faithfully tends his 
geraniums by enriching the soil, giving them 
water, and pruning them so that they become 
sturdier and more beautiful geraniums, no one 
chides him for lack of imagination in failing to 
treat them as potential orchids. 

This heresy was conceived in a moment of self 
questioning last June. I was correcting the papers 
of a twelfth-grade honors English class. The iin. 
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And even if it could be, high school is no place to try, he says. 
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of the course had been the literature of England, 
and the three-hour examination had tested specific 
factual knowledge, recognition through memory 
of many passages of both poetry and prose, and 
the ability to understand and apply these pas- 
sages. The writing, as in the course itself, was 
judged chiefly for insight and then for compe- 
tence in the basic techniques we have always heard 
and talked so much about. One boy, named Paul, 
had been outstandingly above the rest of the 
class throughout the year in the originality of 
both his perception and his writing. (He was, in- 
cidentally, a regular contributor to the school’s 
newspaper and to its literary magazine.) Most of 
the other pupils in the class looked on Paul with 
some awe. 

When I added up the credits given to the differ- 
ent parts of the examination and put a timorous 
87 at the top of Paul’s paper, I stopped, lit a 
cigarette, and pondered. Other students, less bril- 
liant, less original than Paul had made 97, 95, 
and 94. Taking into account his final examina- 
tion, Paul was going to finish with a B plus in a 
course in which there would be several A’s. 
Motivated, I fear, as much by what I knew would 
be my students’ hasty judgment as by my own 
sense of justice, I reread all of Paul’s examination. 
Then I pondered again, through another cigarette, 
what exactly it was I had been trying to test, 
whether I had actually tested it, and whether or 
not it was what I should have been trying to test. 
The answers brought me to pleading my cause 
generally. Paul got a B plus, which was, in my 
opinion, what he should have rated for the course. 
Other students had been more exact and, simply 
because they knew more of the subject quan- 
titatively, had been able to put together more 
solidly-documented answers. 

The work of the good English teacher may 
be done in love as well as in toil, but I believe it 
is essentially pedestrian. It is showing pupils 
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what is really available inside what we call the 
best literature, showing them as much as we can 
of it, making it make sense to them, and getting 
them to put as much of it as possible into the 
bank so that they may write drafts on it later. 
This involves memorizing. The work of the 
English teacher is also showing students how they 
may make themselves accurate, clear, and cogent 
when they write. It is showing them the devices 
and techniques by which this kind of writing is 
accomplished. 

Some of you may agree to this conservative de- 
scription of the English teacher’s job but still 
ask, “Can't we do more than just this? Can’t we 
help the future poets and novelists learn how to 
express themselves?” 

I don’t think we should try it—at least not in 
high-school courses in “creative writing.” In the 
first place, if we do what I have described as the 
pedestrian job well, neither the students nor we 
will have the time in our schedules left for such 
courses. Time which students would spend for 
these courses writing, reading, and criticizing 
each other’s work with the guidance of a teacher 
would, for the most part, be far better spent in 
writing and criticizing expository prose. This is 
what each student will need to know how to write. 
As for their general ability to write it today, you 
do not have to ask college teachers (who are 


justified in tearing their hair at what they find 


in their freshman composition courses). Look 
at the letters in the magazines and newspapers! 
Ask Ann Landers her advice to English teachers! 
But, seriously, the quality of writing in the let- 
ters columns of even the more literate journals 
ought to be enough to rededicate us to the work- 
a-day job of teaching people simply to say ef- 
fectively what they mean. 


We've Been Lectured to and Laughed at 


But teachers have been lectured to and laughed 
at for not nurturing the genius of their charges. 
The comment that Shakespeare would probably 
have been a C plus English student in many teach- 
ers’ classes—the jocosely rewritten Gettysburg 
Address (as an English teacher would have cor- 
rected it)—-or the imaginary English teacher's 
comments on Hamlet’s “To be or not to be” 
soliloguy—these are all indictments of the stock 
English teacher for not teaching “creatively.” The 
soliloquy as an English teacher would have cor- 
rected it appeared a couple of years ago in the 
New York Times. It was reprinted from a high- 
school literary magazine. It is a network of close- 
ly handwritten correction and comment, com- 
plaining of contractions, run-on sentences, col- 
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loquialisms, redundancy, repetition, and so on, 
finally awarding the most famous soliloquy in the 
English language a C minus, along with some 
encouraging words about improvement. Our laugh 
is at the stock picture of the English teacher: He 
is a poor plodder. 


.But English Teacher Must Be Plodder 


But if the English teacher is doing his job, he is, 
perforce, most of the time, a plodder. Shake- 
speare has a much better reward than any English 
teacher could have given him. Writers of genius 
will always leave their English teachers far be- 
hind. And no English teacher that I know of 
resents this. (We'd better not resent it; other 
people’s genius is what earns us our bread! ) 

That teachers should not be entirely happy 
in the pedestrian role is quite understandable. 
After you have done it for a few years, there is 
nothing in the world duller than correcting ex- 
pository compositions—with the same punctua- 
tion errors, the same misspellings, the same gaps 
in logic—and, often, complete lack of logic. The 
teacher soon gets as sick of writing the same 
comments as he does of seeing the same mistakes. 
He begins to form his own, un-Miltonic but very 
specific, idea of what Hell must be. No wonder 
he is willing to take on the yearbook (and cafe- 
teria duty to boot) if it relieves him of one class! 
If the department decides to offer a class in 
“creative writing,” this becomes a plum—some 
teacher’s juicy, though small, relief from the 
monotonous Hell. 

But to do the teacher justice, he is glad for the 
assignment to a class in creative writing for other 
than negative reasons. What percentage of us, I 
wonder, has never had something published, or 
never received a rejection slip, or never taken 
part in amateur dramatics? I would not insist 
that we are all frustrated creative artists (now en- 
during a different set of frustrations) ; but certainly 
with many of us there is that paternal Son, / 
want to help you do better than I ever could 
attitude. (At the risk of being considered a 
traitor, I'll add that I think this is particularly 
true of the men in the profession.) We take a kind 
of vicarious joy in the creative efforts that we 
know we, ourselves, could never have produced. 
Incidentally, I think there is nothing wrong with 
this as long as we do not institutionalize it in 
classes in “creative writing.” 

So, as teachers we have two motives for work- 
ing with would-be creative artists: The negative 
one of our dreary expository themes, and the 
positive one of our own not-quite-enough creative- 
ness. If we do not get the prized class in “creative 
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writing,” we take refuge in assignments that are 
supposed to stimulate students’ originality. A 
teacher I know of recently assigned his class a 
theme to be entitled “The Autobiography of a 
Ping-pong Ball.” I hope the papers provided 
him with good reading—though I suspect they did 
not. And I am even more suspicious that nothing 
valuable was taught through that assignment. The 
same teacher, God save him, announced to his 
class, as they went home to ponder the vicissi- 
tudes of ping-pong balls, that he would give an 
A to any theme that made him laugh aloud. While 
we may admire the frankness of his confession of 
boredom at theme-reading, we must admit, | 
think, that the standard of excellence in his course 
is much too personal to be a good one. 


if Paul Succeeds, No Thanks to Anyone 


To get back to Paul (the boy who provided me 
with the immediate cause of this “dissent”), I 
believe that Paul will be a writer—not a Shake- 
speare, but a good writer, very probably a pro- 
fessional writer. You may murmur, “No thanks 
to you if he becomes one.” And with that I would 
quite agree. If Paul becomes the writer | think 
he will, it will be with no special thanks to any- 
one. It will be because he is highly talented and 
because he is willing to put endless hours in on 
the exercise of his talent. His achievement will 
neither be taught him by an English teacher nor 
will it be a mystical arrival, defying human ex- 
planation. It will be the old formula of inspiration 
and perspiration—and in his working out of that 
formula his greatest assets will be his obstacles, 
not the encouragement and sympathetic instruc- 
tion of a mentor. I question whether the early (and 
I think high school is early) encouragement of 
flocks of creative writers is not positively a bad 
thing; whether we may not give a false and il- 
lusory hope to many youngsters who (quite natur- 
ally) only want desperately to be different. Well, 
I shall not insist on this point. Rather, I will say 
that I think that IF assistance can systematically 
be given to writers, each writer will first have to 
have proved himself by laboring in his craft be- 
yond the twelfth grade of school. 

Even after high school the help given a real 
writer-to-be is pretty much a matter of accident. 
If you want to see real cynicism, talk confidentally 
to a member of the faculty of any of this country’s 
scores of writers’ conferences. The conferences 
exist because the market for them exists; but 
do not think that the faculty members cherish any 
notions about the teachability of 95 per cent of 
their disciples. 

John Ciardi says, 





“Imaginative writing cannot 
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be taught: it must be learned. What every writer 
must have is inventiveness, and there is no way 
of teaching inventiveness. If a student has it, plus 
willingness, then the right teacher can help him 
learn, but he must be a natural learner. This leaves 
it up to finding a good teacher and bringing him 
together with a willing and able learner. And how 
does one theorize the accident of human en- 
counter?” The chance of the accident of that en- 
counter in high school is not enough of a chance 
to justify the structure of a course based upon it! 

But for the high-school teacher who has reached 
Hell-point in his routine compositions or who 
really hopes to help a son rise higher than his 
father, there has been a current of opinion in our 
profession to help to bear him out. For a dozen 
years, anyway, that current has been getting 
stronger. The courses, both credit and extra- 
curricular courses, in creative writing have multi- 
plied in our high schools. Now, although that 
current itself may not be waning, there is a rapidly 
increasing counter-current. The report made last 
spring by the San Francisco Curriculum Survey 
Committee, prepared for the San Francisco Board 
of Education by Mark Schorer and seven other 
scholars of both the University of California and 
Stanford University, is unequivocally a part of this 
counter-current. These scholars wrote: “Of all 
the forms of writing, exposition alone is essential 
to every student: The essay, the orderly argument. 
the critical analysis, the report, etc. So-called 
‘creative writing’ is a luxury that almost no stu- 
dents of high-school age can afford, and is not 
under any circumstance ‘teachable’ in any mean- 
ingful way. The orderly expression of rational 
thought and the orderly presentation of factual 
material is another matter.” 


Barzun on Creativity 


The October, 1960, issue of Harper's carries 
an article by Jacques Barzun called “The Cults 
of ‘Research’ and ‘Creativity.’”’ Fully a third of 
the article is quotable in support of this dis- 
sent, but I offer only a few sentences: “In... 
writing classes . . . creativity means, on the stu- 
dent’s part, evasion of standards of performance; 
and on the instructor’s part abdication of judg- 
ment. If the student were truly creative, no one 
would be capable of judging him, and certainly 
no one would like or approve what he did... . 
None of what is the proper business of the scholar, 
teacher, researcher, or student is creative... . ” 

In the November, 1960, English Journal an 


article by Dr. Marion C. Sheridan which favors 
a creative approach to the study of English con- 
cedes Archibald MacLeish’s point that 


“Writing 
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as an art cannot be taught because writing as an 
art is the unique achievement of an artist, which 
is to say, of one unique and different man solving 
his unique and different problems for himself.” 
And he quotes Stephen Vincent Benet as saying, 
“The whole thing is in the man. You cannot devise 
any course to teach people to write.” 

The preliminary statement of the Commission 
on English of the College Entrance Examination 
Board says, “Most of the [composition] assign- 
ments . . . should call for the writing of expository 
prose. Training in exposition is necessary as 
preparation for college and later years. Under 
skilled guidance, students will find expository 
essays no less ‘creative,’ no less expressive of 
their thinking selves, than stories or poems.” 

Well, so much for documenting the counter- 
current. It is there, and I hope it will be increas- 
ingly felt. 

As for the much-needed relief from the monot- 
ony of correcting the kind of writing we should 
be assigning: the day of relief—if not of deliver- 
ance—is almost at hand. In Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, and other schools, competent women of 
the community have been assigned the reading 
and grading of compositions written by high- 
school students. 

But whether we can immediately find others to 
help with the grading of them or not, I submit 
that expository compositions are what we should 
be concerned with in high-school writing. 

And in the rest of the course let us not sneer 
at the “uncreative” elements, such parallels to 
drill in expository writing as the memorization 
of poetry. A number of prisoners have been able 
to save their sanity because they had memorized 
poetry. And, like it or not, most of us, as we get 
older, become prisoners of one kind or another; 
and the poetry we remember, or the ability to 
remember and enjoy a written description, may 
make for sanity in a lot of us and, later in their 
lives, in our pupils. 

Let us not disparage the pedestrian side of our 
work: the endless checking of memory work or 
the explication of a passage of prose or poetry 
for the twenty-fifth consecutive year. Much of our 
work on earth is, rightfully, monotonous. Perhaps 
if we do it here we shall be spared it later! 





»> “The schools in this country haven’t placed 
great enough emphasis on the great events and the 
great men who figured in the history of the countries 
to the south of us, and in Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia.” 


—President John Kenned) 
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By DON ROBINSON 


The ground swell of serious concern about educational 
standards seems to be growing. Parents, teachers, and 
administrators appear equally eager to raise the learn- 
ing level. This is very fine if it is not used as a camou- 
flage for returning to traditional concepts of lock-step 
learning, single arbitrary grading standards, or the elimi- 
nation of electives. It should mean a wholesome revival 
of interest in excellence per se. Whatever you do, do well. 


One group of critics, the Council for Basic Education, 
insists that the schools exist primarily for the training 
of the intellect, a very appealing dictum indeed. They 
would subordinate all other school activities to the aca- 
demic, eliminating many of them completely, and re- 
quire the same academic subjects of all students, with 
few exceptions. 

Granted that intellectual competence is superlatively 
important and that it is one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the human race, how can we justify giving 
it almost exclusive status in the curriculum? How can we 
say that man is an intellectual animal any more con- 
vincingly than we can say he is a social animal? It seems 
to some that the ills of the world result not from in- 
tellectual deficiencies so much as from _ social _in- 
adequacies. Perhaps the schools should devote more, not 
less, attention to developing social consciousness and 
the ability to cooperate. 

ak ak * 

It seems important to distinguish between the per- 
missiveness that allows students to make appropriate 
decisions and share in appropriate planning and the per- 
missiveness that is mere laxness of class administration. 
If a teacher says all papers must be passed in now, 
and then allows some insistent students to keep theirs 
another five minutes, she is favoring aggressiveness and 
discriminating against cooperation. This is a good device 
to encourage students to be shrewd and determined and 
to look out for their own interests, but it is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to look out for the interests of 
all students equally and to foster those traits cherished 
by our society. 

a a 


Youngsters want to grow up. They are constantly 
seeking grown-up standards, reaching for adult fare. 
Frequently what they find of it in the press and on 
television is not very adult, and what they are fed in 
school is not very adult either. The reading materials 
used in high-school classes should be largely adult ma- 
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terials. The function of the teacher is to interpolate 
and explain, to teach the adolescent to use these ma- 
ture intellectual materials. Unfortunately, very few adult 
books find their way into high-school classrooms. Most 
books used in high school are especially written for 
children, and to the good students they are unbelievably 
condescending. 
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Some excellent teachers close their minds to group 
processes, democratic processes, and contemporary psy- 
chology. Some very poor teachers close their minds to 
these approaches. Each person must operate within some 
limited framework and must in practice reject other 
viewpoints. Open-mindedness cannot be extended in- 
definitely. Regardless of our breadth of vision, in- 
tellectual curiosity, and feelings of tolerance, we must 
deny those concepts which seem to us inimical to 
human welfare. Most of us are quite intolerant of can- 
nibalism, communism, polygamy, and the politics of 
the other party. 


* cd * 


Many students today appear to be excessively de- 
manding and self-centered. But they are realists. They 
subside and accept instruction and discipline with good 
grace as soon as they see that it is competent and is 
offered sincerely or as soon as they sense that protest 
will accomplish nothing. 

* 3k * 


Most students will respond to a firm, slightly peremp- 
tory tone, and will do what is asked of them. They have 
learned over the years that a tone of slight impatience 
or annoyance is to be expected from parents and teach- 
ers. But, if anything more than mere compliance is 
expected—any new level of thought, or originality, or 
creativity—then encouragement, sympathy, and rapport 


are essential. 
ok Bo * 
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The teacher must always distinguish between per- 
missiveness and abdication. He must maintain standards 
of achievement and standards of order. And sometimes 
he must be unashamedly arbitrary in establishing stand- 
ards. 

oe ak oe 


Just as being arbitrary can be carried to unhappy 
extremes, so can being reasonable. One cannot be com- 
pletely reasonable with youth on youth’s terms—not if 
he wants to help them to become adult. 


* * oe 


Teaching, like everything else, requires many arbi- 
trary decisions, made within the framework of a philos- 
ophy and of convictions, prejudices, and preferences. I 
must base my teaching on certain goals and phycho- 
logical premises. These cannot be the best assumptions 
for all students, but I cannot teach all students com- 
pletely as individuals. I will be as flexible as I can be, 
and will make assignments and standards as flexible 
as I can make them. I will provide selected experiences 
for my students, deliberately to encourage desired kinds 
of thinking. 

* * 

Three intellectual errors that cause no end of trouble 
are these: 

1. The assumption that the cure for democracy is 
more democracy. One of the cures is a more thoughtful 
democracy, with much more care devoted to deciding 
what matters should be decided democratically. 

2. The tendency to see all questions as black or 
white, yes or no, capitalism or communism, discipline 
or freedom. Very few significant social questions legiti- 
mately lend themselves to this kind of polarization. 

3. The failure to distinguish in practice between in- 
tellect and emotion and to keep the two separated. 
Too often we don’t even distinguish properly between 
intellectual and academic. 





Coombs Gets New Education Post 


> On February 10 President Kennedy announced 
the creation of an important new position in the 
Department of State—Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs—and the appointment 
to that post of Philip H. Coombs,* secretary of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education and pro- 
gram director of the Ford Foundation’s education 
program. 

Commenting on the announcement, the editors 
of the Saturday Review Education Supplement said 
this in the March 18 issue: 

“This action by the President promises to be a 
milestone for both American education and U. S. 
foreign relations. The new Assistant Secretary will 
have prime responsibility for developing and clarify- 
ing governmental policy and coordinating the pro- 
grams of various agencies involving educational and 
cultural activities that impinge on foreign relations. 

“President Kennedy and Dean Rusk, his Secretary 
of State, are known to feel that education is a 


major tool for helping new nations, for strengthen- 
ing our ties with older nations, and for helping the 
younger generation in all nations to build a strong 
basis for enduring peace. 

“The President’s emphasis on education in his 
State of the Union Message, coupled with his an- 
nouncement of this new post and its occupant, gives 
every indication that the United States Government is 
about to embark upon a significant new ‘Point 
Four’ program in education—aimed at helping new 
nations to develop the human and intellectual re- 
sources they will need in pursuing their social, eco- 
nomic, and political goals. 

“It is evident that American colleges and uni- 
versities are destined to play a much more important 
role in this endeavor than they have in the past, al- 
though their contribution thus far has been sub- 
stantial.” 

Coombs’ approach to problems of edu 


PH! DELTA KAPPAN for his article 
A Vice-President in Charge of 


*For an example of Mr 
cation, see the March, 1960 
titled ‘Education's Greatest Need 
Heresy.’ 








Did Mrs. Bowyer brainwash us on phonetics? 


Doctors of Letters 
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were devised to represent the actual sounds 

of spoken words. We have come a long way, 
however, since the time—only a few centuries ago 
—when it was taken for granted that “reading” 
meant reading aloud, in order to understand what 
was being read. 

Spelling was a rather free and easy affair for 
our ancestors. They spelled words, including their 
own names, pretty much as they felt about them 
at the moment, and saw no particular reason for 
any compunction in so doing. People had no 
access to convenient dictionaries for ready refer- 
ence, even if the matter had seemed important 
to them. After all, our modern attitude of ex- 
pecting correct spelling and insisting upon it is 
just one of the countless ways in which modern 
life has steadily become more exactly standard- 
ized. 

Every language employs its own peculiar set 
of sounds, and accordingly assigns its own spe- 
cial values to various letters or combinations of 
them. In English spelling, letters naturally func- 
tion differently from the way they do in other 
languages, because they differ not only in their 
values but in their degrees of importance. English 
simply can not be written “phonetically” with 
the neatness to which other languages lend them- 
selves, for the simple reason that it is not that 
neat sort of language. 

The real difficulty with English is not its mere 
“spelling” but its peculiarities of pronunciation. 
It has built-in characteristics which lay it open 
to corruption of pronunciation such as does not 
threaten other modern languages to any com- 
parable extent. Aside from our shifty set of be- 
twixt-and-between sounds and our commonly 
vague syllabication, our way of galloping from 
one stressed syllable to another renders the “vow- 


i the beginning, as everyone knows, spellings 


MR. FOLEY (Beta Eta /4) is a professor of English 
at Babson Institute, Babson Park, Mass. He prepared 
this article in response to two KAPPAN articles by 
Mrs. Helen Bowyer (see the June, 1959, and Feb- 
ruary, 1961, issues). 


els” of unaccented syllables for the most part 
merely theoretical. Usually they bog down to 
“uh,” and they very easily disappear entirely, 
There seems to be almost no limit to the havoc 
this ingrained habit can cause in common speech. 
We may be shocked at times by such crudities 
as “par” for power, “wahr” for water, “bloon” for 
balloon, “pairnts” for parents, or “gonnuh” for 
going to, but in reality they differ only in degree 
from “choclut” for chocolate or innumerable 
other instances to which we give scarcely a 
thought. 

To illustrate this phenomenon one could hard- 
ly find a better instance than what has happened 
to the incorruptible four-syllable French word 
gou-ver-ne-ment which was long ago absorbed 
into English. Telescoped in its anglicization by 
dropping the e of its third syllable, in the form 
government it presents the combination rnm 
which is difficult to pronounce—a kind of situa- 
tion which French with its “democracy of syl- 
lables” automatically avoids. As a result, in any 
broadcast from Washington one hears only about 
the “govermnt.” In common conversation it 
becomes simply “guhmnt.” Yet no doubt people 
think they actually pronounce the word, and the 
middle n always comes into play again in govern- 
ing, even in careless speech. 

In a study of words commonly misspelled by 
grade-school children, made several years ago, 
it was deduced that the omission of ed from 
asked was “due either to carelessness or failure to 
hear the ed pronounced.”! The “failure to hear” 
was indeed well-nigh inevitable; one cannot hear 
what is not actually said. Since the phonetic com- 
bination skt is difficult to pronounce at the end 
of a word, what everyone really says ordinarily is 
either “He ask me” or “He ast me.” The “mis- 
spelling” shows simply a lack of feeling for gram- 
matical construction, as does “would of” for 
would have. 

Living speech is a matter of phrases, not in- 
dividual words. Continually we see in print, and 
think we can pronounce, combinations which as 
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they stand are unpronounceable. The situation 
js as common as the sign “Bus Stop.” A striking 
example appeared in an announcement by West- 
ern Union during World War II about “‘fixed-text” 
telegrams. Newspaper headlines often present 

ually unutterable joinings. Many of the coined 
words widely used in advertising are merely 
realistic representations of the way things have to 
be said. Such are AiResearch, Bancorporation, 
Chekards (check-cards), Deepile, Everight, Ever- 
eady, Flasholder, Ho-Made, Mobilubrication, 
Nymphorm, Quikut, Realemon, Servicenter, Swee- 
Tissue. The purpose of all such coinage, of course, 
is not to attain “simplified spelling” but to have 
a name for which one can establish exclusive 
rights. If it were practiced generally, this sort 
of thing would make reading infinitely harder. 
For the paradox is that we have to separate 
language into the artificial units of “words” in 
order to read it easily in its naturally unseparated 
form as we actually think it! 

From time to time, various individuals and 
groups have endeavored to change our traditional 
ways Of spelling. They have sought to make the 
whole thing more “‘scientific,” more in accord with 
phonetic principles. But to make our spelling 
really “phonetic” would be to render it unde- 
cipherable for anyone except a_ well-trained 
phonetician. Just incidentally, there would im- 
mediately arise all sorts of questions as to which 
pronunciation—British or American, for in- 
stance—should be “phonetically” represented. 
Only in a very rough way, not close enough to be 
called an approximation, could the actual sounds 
of the words in living speech be registered. All 
that could be accomplished would be to make the 
written forms of some words somewhat closer to 
their oral values—according to rather arbitrary 
tules as to what letters should stand for. In 
English the whole business is far from being the 
open-and-shut affair that it can be made to seem 
by comparisons with languages very different 
from ours. 

In 1906 the Simplified Spelling Board, backed 
by Carnegie funds, began issuing a series of bul- 
letins designed to win support for their proposals. 
One of the very early converts to the cause was 
then-President Theodore Roosevelt. With his well- 
known penchant for definite action, on August 27 
of that year he issued an order to the Government 
Printing Office directing that the 300 words 
enumerated by the Simplified Spelling Board in 
their circular “be spelled as therein set forth” in 
all government publications of the executive de- 
partments. 

That order aroused such a storm of protest, 
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not only in Congress but in various parts of the 
nation, that it had to be prevented from becoming 
operative. On December 12 Congress voted a 
rider stopping the appropriations which would 
have been necessary to put it into effect. Even 
members who might have been sympathetic to- 
ward some of the proposed changes could not ac- 
cept the idea of their being imposed by presi- 
dential edict. If a president were allowed to bring 
about such sweeping innovations by a mere ukase, 
there would be no telling what a successor might 
do. 

Instead of simplifying English spelling, some 
of the recommended changes actually make it 
considerably more complicated. Conspicuous 
among the proposed alterations, for instance, was 
the telescoping of past tense and past participle 
forms of regular verbs in ed to produce anserd, 
cald, doubld, examind, fild, marrid, pleasd, pre- 
ferd, robd, signd, troubld, sneezd, struggld, traveld, 
worrid, wrongd. Since this scheme obviously 
would not work in all cases, immediately an in- 
determinate number of exceptions had to be 
admitted: “bribd” would not do for bribed, 
“cand” for caned, “fild” for filed, “pricd” for 
priced, “changd” for changed, “usd” for used, and 
so on. 

For verbs in which the ending is “pronounst” 
like t, the forms would be askt, fixt, helpt, wisht, 
kist, shipt, stopt, notist, acquiest, effervest. Here 
again, exceptions are unavoidable; “bakt” will not 
do for baked, “deduct” or “dedust” for deduced, 
“fact” or “fast” for faced, “hopt” for hoped. 

Thus we should have a complicated business 
instead of the simple method of using ed as a 
general past ending. The “phonetic” side has 
never been a problem; after a voiceless consonant 
the d is naturally pronounced like ¢ because it 
cannot be otherwise. The fact that the ed ending 
does not always represent the same sound causes 
no more difficulty than our regular adding of s 
to form a plural, though after a voiced consonant 
it has the sound of z, as in dogs, cabs, or lids, 
and in other cases a sound of iz as in horses. 


It seems as if every time the Simplified Spelling 
Board attempted to lay down a law for “simplifi- 
cation,” they entered into new complications. 
While they would drop the “silent /” and write 
caracter, corus, cronic, eco, and scool, they would 
retain it in architect and chemist. They would 
have “monarc” but keep monarchy. Foe and toe 
would become “fo” and “to,” but they had to 
keep foes and toed. Reducing double consonants 
to single ones was erected into a principle, but 
difficulties immediately arose; while bil, bluf, eg, 
dul, tel, or wil might do, “of” could not replace 
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off, for instance, nor “needles” substitute for 
needless. 

In adopting “to” instead of toe, the reformers 
seemed quite undisturbed by its visual identity 
with the common preposition. They were not 
bothered by giving words the same forms as 
others of very different meaning, as in substitut- 
ing “bred” for bread, “wether” for weather, or 
“hart” for heart. 

At present an active campaign is being carried 
on by the Society for Phonic English Letters. The 
members of this organization are dedicated to 
the proposition that the sweeping changes which 
they advocate would be “a basic and indispensable 
step to overtaking Russia, be it in science or the 
humanities.” They believe that “phonic” spelling 
is “the most important issue facing America to- 
day.” 

Like their predecessors of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board, they would immediately create quan- 
tities of synthetic homonyms. In their enthusiasm 
for the idea that each letter or combination should 
represent only one possible sound, in many cases 
they make one spelling do for a number of ex- 
tremely different words. 

Merely registering the sounds of spoken words 
is not all that spelling does for the modern read- 
er. The visual form of a word has a kind of 
existence of its own. This is a perfectly natural 
phenomenon, and the really arbitrary, artificial, 
pedantic thing is to ignore it or try to rule it out 
of existence. In their airy disposal of the mere 
“matter of visual habit and mental association,” 
the would-be simplifiers seem not fully aware of 
what goes on in the process of reading. Spoken 
words, uttered in a live situation in the presence 
of physical objects which supply obvious context, 
can be perfectly clear without thought as to their 
spelling. For the silent reader it is quite another 
story. The visual effect of words contributes large- 
ly to our immediate recognition of their meaning. 
To destroy all the word associations created by 
differentiation of spelling could only produce con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

With “seen” doing duty for scene, the logic of 
a whole family of words, as well as common 
ground shared with various other languages, would 
be destroyed, and to what profit? Words that are 
worlds apart in their associations would be in- 
discriminately lumped together—cymbal and sym- 
bol, for example, or right, write, wright, and rite. 

We have enough difficulty with homonyms as 
it is, without making matters worse. And the 
truth is that people who confuse them are often 
not simply making mistakes in spelling but really 
confusing ideas. When a person writes that a 
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soldier was “sighted for bravery,” it is a safe bet 
that he does not know the meaning of cite, but 
has some vague notion of the soldier as being 
officially “seen.” Something like a similar situa- 
tion exists in the mistaken interchange of accept 
and except, or affect and effect, and other such 
pairs which as actually spoken are indistinguish- 
able. Apparently, undiscriminating persons have 
for such false twins a fuzzy sort of definition which 
covers both. When we see in a magazine article 
that Mr. Luther Hodges has “a flare for comedy 
as well as commerce,” it is clear that the writer not 
only confused this word with the very different 
word flair, but did not understand the true mean- 
ing of the latter term.” 


From a realistically phonetic point of view, one 
of the least defensible of the altered spellings is 
“thru.” To call this a “simplification” is a mis- 
nomer; it is rather a distortion. The ironic fact 
that it has “caught on” perhaps more effectively 
than any other “simplified” form is beside the 
point; the meaning is clear enough, and it saves 
space on road signs. The alleged justification for 
all these proposed changes, however, was that they 
would more accurately represent how the words 
actually sound. 

The combination ou, which our spelling owes 
to French influence, preserves its original value in 
the pronoun you, as it does in through. The letter 
u alone plays several quite distinct parts. In a 
very few words it still carries its old Anglo-Saxon 
quality as in bull, full, or put. The so-called “short 
u” as in gun or run is a distinct vowel, not a prop- 
er “u” sound at all. The truly characteristic value 
of the letter in English is just what we call it, 
“yoo,” otherwise represented by ew. To see this 
one has only to compare poor and pure, or who 
with hew and hue and Hugh, or think of acute, 
cube, cure, cuticle, fury, muse, or union, for off- 
hand examples. Dew and due are often corrupted 
by careless speakers, but they were not spelled 
to sound like “do.” What “thru” most logically 
suggests, therefore, is not the sound “throo” so 
much as the way the word is distorted in some 
regional dialects where it does have the “you” 
sound! 

In the history of would-be spelling reform, 
a short period now sunk into oblivion but momen- 
tarily conspicuous was the time when the Chi- 
cago Tribune launched itself on an all-out com- 
mitment to its own pet list of “simplified” spell- 
ings. This was featured in its edition of Sunday, 
January 28, 1934, in an article by James O’Don- 
nell Bennett. The first item of the “new selections” 


2 Life magazine. December 12, 1960, p. 32 
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called for special mention: “advertisment” in place 
of the standard form advertisement. Especially 

inted out was the consideration that “the omis- 
sion of that ‘e’ helps to the correct pronunciation 
of a word often mispronounced even by cultivated 

rsons. Few words in common use are indeed 
so often mispronounced. But with the second ‘e’ 
gone, even the untutored will be more likely to 
place the stress on the second syllable . . . which 
is where it belongs.” 

Now really, how many Americans say “ad- 
VERTisement” except as a consciously cultivated 
affectation? From our point of view it is es- 
sentially a Briticism. Granted that in some ways 
the speech of England is better than ours, this is 
a clear example of a word which is more logically 
handled in America. AdverT/ZEment, which is 
the natural pronunciation of any American who 
ever says more than “ad,” goes along with ad- 
vertise and advertising, for which an accent on the 
second syllable is not even suggested as a pos- 
sibility in American dictionaries. Consistency with 
the corresponding verb is in keeping with our 
system, aS appears in advise—advisement, divide 
—dividable, divert—diversion, conceal—conceal- 
ment, or precede—preCEDEnce, as distinguished 
from “precedents,” the plural of precedent. Of 
course many of our verbs ending in ize are not 
analogous because their abstract nouns end in 
ation. Moreover, keeping the e makes it im- 
material whether z or s is used, since a single s 
between vowels always has the sound of z any- 
how, unless a semantic influence arises, as in the 
distinction between the verb close and the ad- 
jective close. So the special insistence upon “ad- 
vertisment,” the weakest item in the list, rep- 
resented merely a snobbish whim. 


When enough time had passed after the Tribune’s 
announcement for echoes of the blare of trumpets 
to die completely away, sober second thought 
must have brought some realization that written 
or printed language is not the mechanically 
“phonetic” affair that some people have fondly 
imagined it to be. An editorial in that newspaper 
on May 20, 1934, “views certain aspects of its 
new deal in spelling with doubt if not dismay:” 


Nothing in The Tribune's new spelling deal looks 
more like something the cat might have brought in 
than “iland.” You may have your own pet aversion 
in the revised list. “Iland” is The Tribune's. Why, 
then, you say, keep on doing it? That’s the worst 
of a new deal. You start out with catalog and go 
on to staf and then you are at iland, lost on an 
uninhabited iland. 

Words often contain pictures. They mean pic- 
tures. They are not merely so many letters logically 
arranged and phonetically true, but they are pic- 
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tures of things. “Island” is the picture of a body 
of land surrounded by water. It should have some 
palm trees on it. It may have Robinson Crusoe on 
it. He’d never get off an iland. There is no such 
picture in iland. Iland is an animal, a strange one, 
but somehow related to an eland. The picture in 
iland is that of a head with horns and distended 
nostrils arising from the water. It is swimming 
desperately and may make land, but it is being 
chased by simplified spellers. They want its antlers, 
a distressing sight. 


Commenting on “simplified” spelling a few 
years later, another editorial writer made a re- 
mark far more profound in its implications than 
he probably realized. “Simplified spelling,” he 
said, “paradoxical as it may seem, is terribly hard 
to read!” 

In certain other languages, it has been pointed 
out, “letters and digraphs correspond with the 
basic sound each is authorized to transcribe.” Now 
if we do not make a fetish of mathematically pre- 
cise “phonetics,” to a certain extent a similar 
claim may be made for our much-maligned Eng- 
lish spelling. We simply have to face the fact that 
the “authorizations” are more elastic, more com- 
prehensive—and especially different—because of 
certain loose and rubberlike qualities in the very 
nature of our language as it happens to be. Mere 
phoneticism for its own sake, however, is not the 
only justification for written forms of words. 


Most of our real curiosities of spelling—largely 
due to progressive corruption of former pronuncia- 
tion—survive in common words which we know 
from our childhood. As a rule they do not figure 
much in lists of “words frequently misspelled.” 
In general the words which make up such lists are 
ones which have definite reasons for their estab- 
lished forms. Many of the commonest misspell- 
ings simply show careless unawareness of clear 
principles of our system which can be steadily 
applied. 

A basic element in our spelling, as in other 
aspects of our peculiar English language, is the 
preponderant importance of accented syllables. 
In whole classes of words, in the accented syllable, 
doubling or not doubling a consonant marks the 
quality (not the “length”) of a preceding vowel. 
This makes the difference between spiting and 
spitting, hoping and hopping, scraper and scrap- 
per, griped and gripped, sniped and snipped. 
Fitted requires two t’s, but not benefited, because 
in the latter the syllable fit is not accented. Ship- 
ping requires two p’s, but not worshiping. If 
transferred were given only one r, it would look 
as if it rimed with interfered or persevered. 
Traveler, if the | were doubled, would suggest a 
rime with propeller. Yet despite the wide appli- 
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cation of this clear and simple principle, such 


misspellings as “occured” or “equiped” or “omit- 


ed” are among the commonest in students’ papers 
everywhere. And when people write “accidently” 
or “occasionly,” they reveal not only their 
sloppy habits of pronunciation but a lack of feel- 
ing for the way a whole class of adverbs are 
regularly formed. The illiterate “alright” shows 
that a writer senses no difference between a 
phrase, composed of two distinct words in a 
natural relationship, and the totally different 
locutions involving an inseparable prefix such as 
also, almost, although, and the like. 

Really knowing a word involves more than 
having a mere phonetic image of it. Often a form 
of spelling identifies the family to which a word 
belongs or the associations which it carries with it. 
Thus supersede has no connection with cede, but 
is related to sedentary, sedate, sedative, and 
others of the “sitting” group. Consensus has 
nothing to do with census, but is based on the idea 
of sense. Or consider the word grammar, not un- 
commonly misspelled. As a mere matter of 
“phonetics,” it might as well be written grammer, 
grammir, grammor, grammur, or simply gramr. 
It associates, however, with grammatical and 
grammarian, where a comes sharply into focus. 


One of the leading present-day advocates of 
spelling reform finds “flabbergasting” the fact 
that “an sh sound cavorts through spellings as 
diverse as she, ocean, machine, special, sure, con- 
Science, nauseous, tension, issue, mission, nation.’”* 
In machine, of course, the ch has simply kept its 
French value, as it has in chapeau, chemise, chef, 
chauffeur, chassis, chic, chute (would the reform- 
ers spell it “shoot”?), douche, and elsewhere, to 
say nothing of many place-names given by French 
explorers: Michigan, Chicago, Cheboygan, Char- 
levoix, Champlain, and so on. In all the others 
except she, the s sound which causes no trouble 
in French (Latin in the case of nauseous) simply 
became corrupted by the sloppy mushiness which 
has somehow spread more and more through 
English speech during several centuries. But do 
the spellings of these words really bother anyone? 
One thing is certain: except in she the cognates 
of these words in various other languages make 
them the very easiest kind for foreigners—whose 
only fault might be a tendency to pronounce them 
more nearly as they should have continued to be. 

Let’s face it: Many times when a _ person 
“doesn’t know how to spell” a certain word, the 
deeper fact is that he simply does not know the 
word. 





* Helen Bowyer, “It's Not Johnny,” Phi Delta Kappan, June, 
1959, p. 379. 
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The spelling of English, like the language jt- 
self, can be a sly and tricky thing. When the 
form of a word has well stood the test of time, 
brashly tampering with it may entail unforeseeable 
results. When the Simplified Spelling Board 
adopted their proposed list, did no one see the 
new creations with enough objectivity to per- 
ceive some of their inevitable irrelevant sug. 
gestiveness? Looking at vaudevil, one can hardly 
help seeing a strange demon. Effervest looks like 
some curious garment. Sented might be a cousin 
of “bursted” or “casted.” Campain would be a 
mysterious kind of suffering. Reducing all -ogue 
endings to -og gives us inescapable reminders of 
“logs” which have no connection with logging. 
Some colleges which for a while issued a “cata- 
log” now have gone back to catalogue, and per- 
haps more might do so if no face-saving were in- 
volved. But we have seen how one new general 
“rule” after another had to be qualified by 
exceptions. While our language may have over- 
compensated at times, by and large it has man- 
aged to solve some problems which the would-be 
reformers did not at once realize to have existed. 


One wonders whether the proponents of a com- 
plete overhaul of our spelling system can possibly 
have envisaged the results they would bring about, 
if their schemes were imposed upon us. Imagine 
a generation of children accustomed from their 
earliest schooling to the supposedly easier, more 
“phonetic” employment of our alphabet. Reading 
of anything previously printed would be for them 
a matter of painful deciphering. Serious new me- 
chanical deterrents would be placed in the way 
of their ever becoming familiar with any literature 
even a little earlier than their own time. Eventual- 
ly, were they not to remain relatively illiterate, 
they would have to learn the traditional spelling 
after all, at an age when it would naturally be 
more difficult—like a foreign language—even 
aside from their hostile conditioning. They could 
hardly even find words in any standard dictionary 
or in any of the innumerable bilingual lexicons. 
Incidental disguising of many word relationships 
would destroy various of our most effective aids to 
vocabulary building. Understanding the develop- 
ment of our language, so necessary to depth of 
linguistic consciousness, would become consider- 
ably more difficult. 


And the English language, already peculiar 
enough in comparison with other tongues, would 
be rendered more provincial than ever. For a 
large share of the words that would be most 
radically altered would be the ones whose “un- 
phonetic” appearance—by arbitrary standards— 
reveals their relationship with cognates in other 
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languages and makes them much easier for for- 
eigners to learn. By the same token, we should 
have thrown away a very real advantage that we 
have in studying other languages, as Americans 
surely need to be doing now as never before. 
The advocates of “simplified” spelling have 
very little respect for Samuel Johnson, whose Dic- 
tionary in 1755 settled the spellings of many words 
which had previously fluctuated between different 
forms. The criticism to which some of his de- 
cisions may be subject was largely foreseen and 
on the whole fairly well answered in the Preface 
of his monumental work. Perhaps in general he 
tidied up our language about as much as it could 
stand. At any rate, with regard to spelling he 
announced a principle much more profound than 
the conceptions of our “phonic” enthusiasts: “that 
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for the law to be known is of more importance 
than to be right.” For any system of orthography 
is essentially arbitrary; there is no reason in the 
foundations of the universe why certain combina- 
tions should mean certain things. 


Finally, lexicographer that he was, he had the 
wisdom not to take the business too seriously: 


This recommendation of steadiness and uni- 
formity does not proceed from an opinion that 
particular combinations of letters have much 
influence on human happiness. . . . Language 
is only the instrument of science [i.e., knowl- 
edge], and words are but the signs of ideas. 
I wish, however, that the instrument might be 
less apt to decay, and that signs might be perma- 
nent, like the things which they denote. 





ANIMAL SCHOOL 


(Author Unknown) 


>» Once upon a time the animals decided they 
must do something to meet the problems of the 
“New World,” so they organized a school. They 
adopted an activity curriculum consisting of run- 
ning, climbing, swimming, and flying and to make 
it easier to administer, all animals took all subjects. 

The duck was excellent in swimming, better in 
fact, than his instructor, and made passing grades 
in flying, but he was poor in running. He had to stay 
after school and also drop swimming to practice 
running. This was kept up until his web feet were 
badly worn and he was only average in swimming. 

The squirrel was excellent in climbing, until he 
developed frustration in the flying class, where his 
teacher made him start from the ground up instead 
of from tree-top down. He also developed charlie- 
horse from over-exertion and then got a “C” in 
climbing and a “D” in running. 

At the end of the year, an abnormal eel, who 
could swim exceedingly well, and also run, climb 
and fly a little, had the highest average and was 
valedictorian. 

The prairie dogs stayed out of school and fought 
the tax levy because the administration would not 
add digging and burrowing to the curriculum. They 
apprenticed their children to a badger and later 
joined the groundhogs and gophers to start a suc- 
cessful private school. 


> The thirty-three members of the Indiana Con- 
ference on Higher Education have agreed to main- 
tain indefinitely a 50-50 balance in the undergrad- 
uate, On-campus student enrollments of the tax-sup- 
ported colleges and universities and of the state’s 
privately financed schools. All four of the state-sup- 
ported institutions are subscribers to the statement. 


Professional Reading Assignment 


> Recommended reading: 

The Nation's Schools for February, 1961, carries 
a 48-page section on audio-visual tools of learning. 
Among A-V tools and techniques treated are the 
“cross-media approach,” teaching films, teaching 
machines, programed instructional materials (with 
a special article on the Roanoke experiment), tele- 
vision in the classroom, language laboratories, school- 
house planning for the newer media, etc. 

The March, 1961, issue of Harper's features an 
article by Banesh Hoffmann titled “The Tyranny of 
Multiple-choice Tests.” Hoffmann’s most telling 
points concern the fact that truly profound or 
creative minds may actually be handicapped by 
feeble and fallible tests. He takes actual items from 
some of the most highly-regarded predictive tests 
(the College Boards, for example) and shows that 
experts do not agree on which of the multiple-choice 
answers is correct. 


Television Course on Television 


&> Nearly 300 New York City teachers are taking 
the first comprehensive course on television to be 
offered by the city’s school system. Entitled “Tele- 
vision in Today’s World,” the fifteen-session course 
has been developed cooperatively by the New York 
City Board of Education’s Division of Personnel 
and Teacher Training and the Television Informa- 
tion Office. 

The course acquaints teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools with the functioning of TV as 
a communication form, an art form, an industry, 
and a social institution. Among objectives are to 
help teachers cultivate in their students the capacity 
for informed and discriminating viewing of television. 

Most of the lecturers are television executives and 
creative, technical, and research personnel actively 
involved in New York and national TV. 





Round and Round Goes the Buck 


(A Minor Tragedy in Two Acts, with Suggested Resolutions) 


By MORTON ALPREN 


NCE upon a time, a ninth grade teacher 

of English in a junior high school had a 

upil with above average potential. But 

he did little work in school. The teacher was a 

kindly young lady with little experience. She was 

conscientious and sympathetic. The teacher tried 

to get the pupil to see that more was expected of 

him; that his attitude, classroom behavior, and 
work habits required change. 


ACT I 
Scene 1—Teacher and boy, Bill Brown, in class- 
room after school. 


Miss SMITH: Bill, you know why I asked you to 
stay this afternoon. You can’t be allowed to talk 
continually during class and disturb others. Fur- 
thermore, you’re not doing well in your class or 
assigned work. It’s hard for me to help you un- 
less you’re really willing to put forth some effort. 


BILL: What happened in class today wasn’t my 
fault. The others keep talking to me. 


Miss SMITH: I think you know that it isn’t this 
simple. Let’s forget your behavior for the moment. 
Why do you fail to turn in your assignments so 
often? 


BILL: (Somewhat in anger) I’ve turned most of 
my work in, haven't I? 
[This pattern continues. The teacher becomes 
concerned with her inability to “reach” Bill 


and decides to follow the school policy in such 
cases by referring the boy to a counselor.] 


Scene 2—Five days later. The guidance counsel- 
or’s office. 


Miss SMITH: Hello, Mrs. Jones. I just dropped in 
to see if any action has been taken on Bill’s case. 





MR. ALPREN (Beta Xi 183) is associate professor of 
education, Temple University, Philadelphia. 


He hasn’t improved since the referral and your 
note following it stated that you would see him 
again before contacting me. 


Mrs. Jones: I’m not so sure that you understand 
what guidance means. We don’t take actions as 
some teachers expect us to. My hope is to help 
him discover the reason for his difficulties so that 
he can overcome them. I wish we had more time 
for all the referrals we get. 


Miss SMITH: I understand what you’re trying to 
do. However, isn’t there anything that can be done 
now? 


Mrs. JONES: Well, he certainly isn’t one of the 
most difficult behavior problems we have and 
you know that school policy is to try to understand 
these boys and girls rather than punish them. We 
find that punishment does not help except in 
extreme cases. His other teachers have not had 
much difficulty with him. Could this be a per- 
sonality problem between teacher and pupil? 


[The conference concludes on a friendly note. 
But Miss Smith is still at a loss for appropriate 
action. She decides to talk with Bill’s other teach- 
ers at the next opportunity.] 


Scene 3—Next day. Teacher's faculty lounge. Miss 
Smith notes that three teachers who have Bill in 
class are present and she proceeds to learn more 
about the situation. She discovers that Bill’s be- 
havior and achievement progress are similar in 
pattern in the other classes. 


Miss SMITH: Perhaps his report card this week 
will help Bill and others see that his future in 
school isn’t rosy. 


Mr. A: I’m not going to fail him. His work isn’t 
that bad. 


Miss SMITH: But I thought that we all consider 
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his work poor. Can he learn that he isn’t working 
up to his ability by our passing him? 


Mrs. B: You've got a lot to learn, honey. You 
don’t just fail everyone who doesn’t do his work. 







s) p As long as he doesn’t break anyone’s arms or legs, 
4 or curse at the teacher, you pass him. 
q Mrs. C: It’s not that bad. It’s just that you'll get 








into trouble if you press for higher standards of 
work. You'll have to fail too many. The principal 
has pressures on him, too. Three years ago, we 
tried to expel a boy. ft led to a court case and 
since then... . 






Scene 4—Miss Smith and Bill’s mother are con- 
ferring in the classroom. Bill has failed English. 






Mrs. Brown: I don’t understand, Miss Smith, 
why Bill didn’t pass English, because he got aver- 
age grades in everything else. 








Miss SMITH: Bill does have good ability to do 
school work. But he has made little effort to do 
the work I require of my pupils. He often does not 
turn in required assignments. 






Mrs. BRowN: But why didn’t you let me know 
earlier? I could have made him do his homework. 








Miss SMITH: We were trying to work through the 
guidance department here at school. 






Mrs. BRowNn: Well, I would like to cooperate 
with the school if Bill is not behaving like he 
should. I know he wasn’t doing good work last 
year, but this year the other teachers seemed to be 
satisfied. I want you to make Bill work harder 
the rest of this term. 









[Miss Smith doesn’t quite know how she can 
do this but resolves to talk with Bill again.] 









Scene 5—Miss Smith and Bill in conference after 
school. 






Miss SMITH: I wish that I didn’t have to turn in 
such a poor grade, Bill. But what choice do you 
leave me? 







BitL: I do as much in English as anything else. 
Why do I just fail English? 






Miss SMITH: We can’t deal with your other work. 
We can discuss why you don’t work in my class 
and why you don’t study. Incidentally, do you 
study for all your classes? 
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BILL: No. I don’t have to. (/rritated) Besides, Ill 
graduate anyhow. 


[It is an understatement to say that Miss 
Smith is frustrated and angry at the conclusion 
of this conference. She decides to bring the in- 
cident up in a graduate course that makes use 
of case situations related to class topics.] 


ACT II 


Scene 1—Graduate class at a school of education. 
Miss Smith has revealed the background of Bill's 
situation. Class members and the instructor ques- 
tion further to discover possible causes of the 
problem and attempt to ascertain if the reality is 
as Miss Smith sees it. Future possible courses of 
action are being discussed. 


STUDENT No. 1: Why don’t you talk to the guid- 
ance counselor about your dissatisfaction with the 
way things are going and tell her you plan to 
thresh it out with the principal? Seems to me 
this is the sensible approach. 


STUDENT No. 2: Yes. It doesn’t make any sense 
to harbor frustrations and misunderstandings. 
Bring them out and settle the issue in face-to-face 
relationship with those involved. 


INSTRUCTOR: Theoretically, of course, the coun- 
selor is in a staff relationship with the teachers. 
In reality, the job functions as a line position 
regarding pupil personnel problems. However, I 
agree with the suggestion that a conference of the 
teacher and principal is the best step now. 


Miss Situ: I'll try it. I don’t know the principal 
very well, but I’m sure he won’t downgrade me if 
I question school policy. I’m not afraid of being 
fired. The way things are going, none of us is get- 
ting any satisfaction—Bill, the class, or me. 





Scene 2—The principal's office. Miss Smith has 
presented a chronological version of Bill's case. 
The principal has been listening and injecting a 
question here and there. 


Miss SMITH: Isn’t there anything that can be done 
to resolve this problem? 


PRINCIPAL: Well, for one thing, I’d like to speak 


with the guidance counselor. She may be making 
some progress with Bill that you haven't noticed as 
yet. Then, too, Mrs. C. was correct in recognizing 
that even when the school tries to remove a pupil 
or transfer him, the parents can make it difficult 
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for us to expedite it. Our philosophy does warrant 
doing everything we can to keep the pupil with 
his age-mates and Bill is not failing many subjects. 

Let me think about this a while longer and you 
do the same. 

You are doing a fine job, Miss Smith, and I 
hope that these difficulties don’t discourage you 
from continuing to improve. 


Miss SMITH: Thank you for taking the time from 
your other duties to listen. 


[Miss Smith leaves with hope that some ac- 
tion may result from the principal’s talk with 
the guidance counselor.] 


Scene 3—Five weeks later. Final grades are en- 
tered. For Bill, the outcome is the same as at 
midyear. There has been no action by principal 
or counselor. 


Scene 4—Bill gradtiates to high school. He has 
received only one failing grade. 


A Junior High Principal’s 
Solution 


By M. EDWARD NORTHAM 


ILL’S situation is not an unusual one among 
girls and boys of junior high school age, 
or, for that matter, of any age. Too many 

students manage to progress from one grade to 
the next without putting forth effort compatible 
with their potential. And in all too many cases 
the teacher, like Miss Smith, is placed in an un- 
comfortable position in the eyes of the student, 
the parent, and fellow teachers. 

It seems to me that Miss Smith is a capable 
and conscientious teacher. She has discovered that 
Bill is not working up to his potential and tries 
to encourage him to put forth better effort. She 
interviews Bill, the guidance counselor, other 
teachers, the mother, the principal, and finally 
returns to Bill again. All this is to no avail, and 
Bill graduates just as he predicted, his mother 
expected, and other teachers hinted. We have two 
results: Bill continues to the next grade still not 
aware of his ability and again successful with lit- 
tle effort. Miss Smith is confused and frustrated 
in her efforts to be a good teacher and is proper- 
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ly amazed at the lack of cooperation from the 
professional staff. 

It seems to me that Miss Smith is the victim 
not of poor policy but of the lack of policy. In 
the case at hand, the teacher claims that the 
student is not working up to potential. At this 
point the counselor should begin to study Bill 
and ascertain the truth of this statement. Assum- 
ing that it is true (and other teachers already ap- 
pear to have substantiated it), then a conference 
should be called for all teachers concerned. As a 
team the teachers can bring considerable pressure 
to bear. And when the mother is interviewed she 
has the benefit of the judgment of all teachers, 
not merely one. There will then be no opportunity 
for the mother to play one teacher against another 
as she did, and as Bill himself did. Finally, the 
question of promotion or retention should be de- 
cided by the same professional group, with the 
principal presiding. 

We feel that this policy of total involvement 
of the staff is essential. The judgment of many is 
likely to be better than the judgment of one. The 
combined effort of several should produce more 
desirable results than the efforts of one teacher. 
The group may, in its interchange of opinions and 
ideas, work out techniques that would succeed in 
encouraging Bill to realize his potential and the 
need to work at a higher level. At the same time, 
each teacher grows professionally as she con- 
tributes to the solution of a challenging problem. 


A High School Coordinator’s 
Solution 


By FRANCES R. LINK 


Situational Analysis: 

*The boy was not functioning. 

*The teacher was active, but not functioning. 

*The counselor was involved, but not function- 
ing. 

*The principal was interested, but not function- 
ing. 

Effect: 

**Boy: withdrawn and not learning 

**Teacher: frustrated and hostile toward ad- 
ministration 

**Principal: sympathetic and postpones action 

**Counselor: defensive and “busy” 

**Time: runs out 





MRS. LINK is coordinator of secondary education 
in the Cheltenham Schools, Elkins Park, Pa. 
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This analysis is sad, but “real.” It is happening 
in many school situations throughout the nation, 
and something can be done about it. 

Every school is a miniature society, perhaps 
more like a large family in its social structure 
than any other social organization. Solving learn- 
ing problems in the school setting is the business 
of the school, and resources still untapped by 
many administrators show promise of aiding in 
the solution of behavior problems. The practice 
of utilizing mental health consultation in the 
schools seems to be worth serious consideration, 
as is the reorganization of our schools in terms 
of the results of research in the fields of education 
and the other social sciences. 


Primitive, Not Professional 


The human problem presented in this story 
was dealt with in a primitive fashion; that is, it was 
primitive in terms of what the social sciences have 
been discovering about man and his behavior. It 
was primitive, too, in terms of what educational 
research has been uncovering about underachieve- 
ment and the teaching-learning process. 

The action was primitive because the teacher 
was still deciding in advance how the boy should 
behave and what and when he should “learn.” 
The result was frustration and lack of cooperation 
on the part of the key school personnel involved. 
This notion is illustrated whenever teachers say, 
“How can I make him behave? How can I get him 
eee ?” Our teacher in the situation “fail- 
ed,” mostly because she was unable to help the 
boy translate knowing he could achieve to be- 
having that way. One cannot deny that all the 
other factors—administrative lack of leadership, 
worn-out school policies, and inadequate coun- 
seling—contributed to the problem. However, the 
teacher and the boy still remain the focus of at- 
tention. Modern perceptual psychology is helping 
us to see that “learning is a problem of an in- 
dividual’s personal discovery of meaning.” 

So far, we have hardly scratched the surface 
of what this new conception of human behavior 
means for the processes of education. There seems 
literally no end to the hypotheses one can explore 
through formal research or to the “things worth 
trying” one can approach through action research, 
once problems are looked at in terms of their 
meaning to the child.’ 

The teacher in our episode apparently knew little 
about the boy’s need for approval and acceptance; 
his need for status and prestige. In short, his need 





‘Archur Combs, “Personality Theory and Its Implications for Cur 
riculum Development,”’ Papers and Repor.; from the Third ASCD 
Research Institute, February, 1959 
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for self-enhancement. If she did she was unable 
to operate within that frame. Her desire for 
action led her to describe the boy negatively, 
focusing constantly on factors which made him 
withdraw more and more—on factors which 
fenced him in. The teacher’s action actually 
threatened the boy, for she was requiring him to 
change his behavior and his beliefs before helping 
him to perceive himself as a person of worth. 

She could function in the school’s reality. For 
example, she could fail the boy in her subject 
because his work was poor and did not meet the 
standards required, but still communicate to him 
that he was not rejected as a person. This may be 
very difficult, and it is a somewhat new notion for 
teachers to internalize; yet it can be done. 

Our story of a teacher and a boy also points 
up the problem of the underachiever, and studies 
seem to indicate that children begin to show 
symptoms of academic underachievement in jun- 
ior high school. 

In summarizing the research literature on un- 
derachievement through 1957, Beasley reports 
contradictory findings with reference to the role 
of personal and social maladjustment in under- 
achievement and concludes that “the fact of ad- 
justment or lack of it . . . has to be understood 
in its more personal, subtle, and pervasive aspects 
rather than as the particular phenomenon which 
in itself can account for underachievement.” 

The role of the teacher is again brought into 
focus in the studies of underachievers being con- 
ducted at the DeWitt Clinton High School in New 
York in cooperation with the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimentation, Colum- 
bia University. Miriam Goldberg? states that the 
implications of this study point to the need for 
careful selection of teacher personnel for under- 
achievers . . . teachers who are sufficiently flex- 
ible to accept the limitations of the underachievers 
and give them the leeway they need. Also, that 
certain administrative procedures can help schools 
to deal with this problem. 


Grouping the Underachievers 


An administrative procedure which needs more 
study is one which was tried in one of the Chelten- 
ham Township Junior High Schools a few years 
ago. The principal grouped together one section 
of underachievers. Teachers felt that when these 
students were separated from the “aggressive, 
achieving” pupils in the school they began to 
function at a much higher level than ever before. 


2 Miriam Goldberg, “Recent Research on the Talenred.”” Teachers 
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This practice seems promising. However, much 
more data is needed to support its value. In 
particular, controlled research is needed. 

Again, the problem of the teacher comes into 
focus. It seems imperative that teachers should 
be screened, and that more psychology and coun- 
seling and guidance courses should be a part 
of their training. Research findings in education 
constantly reflect the need for as much concern 
with identifying teachers as is expended in identi- 
fying students who have special talents. 


The Counselor's Failure 


The counselor in this story became ineffective 
because she failed to communicate her role to 
the teacher. In fact, she did not view her role 
as the teacher did. Thus threatened, she became 
defensive. Most school organizational charts in- 
clude the counselor as one to whom special prob- 
lem pupils are referred. This often implies that 
the counselor has the resources for solving the 
problem. But this is true only if the counselor 
can call on other sources for professional help 
when needed. The school structure should include 
a consulting staff psychiatrist. And he should be 
available not only for referral of the child and his 
parents but to work with teachers, counselors, and 
principals in an in-service relationship. Then the 
school can come close to handling difficult learn- 
ing problems in a professional fashion. A number 
of schools in the Boston area have been exploring 
this type of service to the schools for several years, 
and in Cheltenham Township this in-service type 
of mental health consultation was started this year 
in cooperation with a psychiatrist on the staff of 
the Child Guidance Clinic in Philadelphia. With 
the goal of developing insight, on the part of key 
school personnel, into problems such as those 
presented in this school drama, new knowledge 
about behavior and how young people can be 
helped to learn is emerging. 

The problem presented in the story is most per- 
plexing because of the way the teachers perceived 
it. Their perceptions, as reflected in comments 
made in the faculty room, are summarized by 
the comment, “He’s not so bad; there are worse 
problems.” 

Let’s be concerned with the not-so-bad pupil 
who is being by-passed and passed through school 
without our teaching him much more than how to 
withdraw. He is likely to continue this pattern 
throughout school and into life situations, with 
what a waste of human power! Already, for many 
of these not-so-bad boys and girls, time has run 
out. 
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Dear Editor: 

I have been instructed by the members of Gamma 
Lambda Field Chapter to send to you our con. 
gratulations on the remarkable job you are doing with 
the PHt DELTA Kappan. Your choice of features, 
articles, squibs, and anecdotes is outstanding. 

As welfare committee chairman of a local teachers’ 
association I send my personal compliments. I used 
the feature articles on merit rating and pay as the 
basis of our January professional meeting and re- 
ceived many compliments.—STEVEN W. Sonoca 
(Gamma Tau 114), secretary, Gamma Lambda 
Field, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Dear Editor: 

As an educator and a Phi Delta Kappan I want 
to express my appreciation of your dynamic cover- 
age of the problems confronting the educator on 
the educational scene. It is through such professional 
guidance and airing of new approaches that the pro- 
fession advances.—FLoyp H. HOLMGRAIN, Jr. (Omi- 
cron 1497), Captain, Medical Service Corps, U. S. 
Air Force, Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Texas. 


Dear Mr. Lazarus (copy to the Editor): 

I took your test in the [February] Pxi Devta 
KappaN (“What Is Your E.Q.”), and I am curious 
about Item 2. According to most of the research 
of which I am aware, the high-school record is the 
best single predictor of academic success in college. 
This is certainly true in all of our studies.—HarLanp 
W. Waite (Alpha 614), director of admissions, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Dear Editor: 

To generalize that the college professor “usually 
does not see the student learn or help him learn how 
to learn” [Don Rokinson, “Scraps from a Teacher's 
Notebook,” December KAPPaAN] is a scrap that would 
be distasteful even to a hungry dog. The final state- 
ment is equally unpalatable: “College professors use 
their students as an audience to whom they can 
expound their knowledge.” 

Mr. Robinson may be comforted (or shocked) to 
know that in my Public Speaking course I give only 
three lectures and in my Teaching of Speech course 
I give none—although I love to lecture. 

Judging by these two generalizations, Mr. Robin- 
son would be favorably predisposed to enroll in one 
of my courses. I would welcome him with open mind, 
and am confident that he could be helped to learn 
how to learn. The course he would probably learn 
the most from would be Argumentation and Debate, 
where we endeavor to seek after the “truth” via 
whole pieces rather than scraps.—RoBERT L. SMITH 
(Gamma Phi 77), instructor in speech and director 
of debate, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 
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Anyone Hurt There at Notre Dame? 


» At the University of Notre Dame’s Washington’s 
birthday celebration this year, Vice Admiral Hyman 
G. Rickover criticized the logic which “permits us 
to award the star athlete all sorts of honors, thereby 
motivating him to practice hard . . . ; while to do 
the same for children of superior intelligence and 
scholastic achievement is supposed to be ‘undemo- 


s 


cratic’. 
The admiral added, “It is odd that we who think 


we are an exceptionally practical and realistic peo- 
ple should admire the kind of competence which has 
no great personal or social value in later life, while 
we deprecate intellectual prowess, of which we have 
far too little and need a great deal.” 

A final salvo: “Though ability to think is as im- 
portant today as ability to shoot was yesterday, 
many Americans will not accept the risk of their 
child hurting himself by failing in a tough cur- 
riculum.” 


Faculty Desegregation Proceeds at Louisville 


> Faculty desegregation in Louisville, Ky., pub- 
lic schools has more than doubled from the start 
made last year, according to the Southern School 
News. A quiet innovation this year has been the 
placing of two white teachers among previously 
all-Negro teaching staffs. 

Twenty-two Negro teachers are now members of 
formerly all-white faculties in seven schools. The 
teacher-desegregation program was started in 1959-60 
with ten Negro teachers in five schools with white 
faculties. 

The late Superintendent Omer Carmichael resisted 
demands for faculty integration for three years after 
student integration was begun, on grounds that 
Negro teachers generally were not as well qualified 
as whites. He challenged Negro educators to upgrade. 

In the fall of 1959, Carmichael announced the 
beginning of faculty desegregation. Since his death, 
Superintendent Sam V. Noe has continued the pro- 
gram. 


Mental Retardation Seminar Planned 


> The Cooperative Research Program, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, will sponsor a seminar on mental 
retardation during the last two weeks of August this 
year. Persons interested in taking part should ad- 
dress Robert H. Beezer, Research Coordinator, Co- 
Operative Research Program, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


F 


To Publish PDK Papers on Delinquency 


> Research and the Role of the School in the 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, a book reporting 
a symposium held in Washington, D. C., last Sep- 
tember, will be published this fall by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The symposium, a project of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on the Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, was jointly sponsored by the fraternity and 
the Office of Education. 

Papers presented at the symposium were: “Exist- 
ing and Projected Research on the Modification of 
the Neighborhood Subculture in the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” by Richard A. Cloward, New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University; 
“Research on the School Work-Study Program in 
the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” by Robert 
J. Havighurst, the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment, University of Chicago; “Existing and Projected 
Research on Reading in Relationship to Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Gordon P. Liddle, Quincy Youth 
Development Commission, University of Chicago; 
“Two Roles for Schools in Reducing Juvenile De- 
linquency,” William W. Wattenberg, Wayne State 
University; “Existing and Projected Research on 
Individual and Group Approaches in the Treatment 
of Juvenile Delinquency,” David Wineman, School 
of Social Work, Wayne State University. 

Discussions following presentation of these papers 
are included in the forthcoming book. Members of 
the Phi Delta Kappa commission and Board of 
Directors participated in the discussions. 

* * * 


> The Japanese Medical Association recently con- 
ducted two 24-hour strikes and announced that 
Japan’s 70,000 doctors would strike and demon- 
strate every Sunday until they get a 30 per cent 
raise in fees. 

In Japan doctors get 15¢ for a medical checkup. 
Garagemen charge 22¢ to repair a punctured tire. 
* * * 
> The number of basic school administrative dis- 
tricts in the U. S. decreased 2,995, or 7.5 per cent, 
from the estimated 40,148 in 1959-60 to 37,153 in 
1960-61, according to the February, 1961, NEA 

Research Bulletin. 
* * * 


> Nine new elementary school buildings designed 
for team teaching are described in a report, Schools 
for Team Teaching, published in March by Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories. 
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But Coach! He won't stand a chance for the Rhodes 
Scholarship if you don’t let him win a letter. 





What It Will Take To Get Teachers 


> Of last year’s college graduates prepared to 
teach, fewer than three out of four entered teaching, 
according to the NEA. And those who did take 
teaching positions met the demand for only about 
half of the new teachers employed for the current 
year. The other half were former teachers or per- 
sons not trained for teaching. 

A new NEA booklet, Professional Salaries for Pro- 
fessional Teachers, cites low salaries as one of the 
principal causes of the teacher shortage and ex- 
plores what it would cost to deal with the situa- 
tion. Just to maintain the status quo, it says, we 
must provide 218,000 more teachers for four million 
more pupils in the next four years. Continuing an- 
nual improvements in teacher salaries (5.4 per cent 
in recent years) would bring the average up to 
$6,650 a year by 1964-65. The current figure is 
$5,389. 

But if progress is the goal, we must reduce pupil- 
teacher ratios, adding another 220,000 teaching posi- 
tions, and raise salaries to an average of $10,750 
by 1964-65. At that figure, teacher salaries would be 
about 75 per cent of the average of other professional 
earnings. 

This would mean an increase for teacher salaries 
from the present $8.2 billion to $21.1 billion four 
years hence. 


Learning Spanish Entirely by Machine 


> Three University of Michigan students have 
passed the world’s first completely automated col- 
lege spoken language course, receiving A’s from a 
professor they never saw in class. The U. M. trio 
learned to speak Spanish like natives in less than 200 
hours, taught completely by machine. 
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Conant on Physical Education 

®» James B. Conant has expressed his convictions 
on the place of physical education in the schoo] 
program at conventions of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. As re- 
ported in the newsletter of the Oregon Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, they 
are: 

“That, ideally, a period of physical education 
should be required for all pupils in grades one 
through twelve every day, though the length of the 
period might well be shorter in the lower grades. 
From what I have heard, drastic revisions of the 
physical education courses may be in order in many 
schools. . . . , 

“Having spoken at length about pedagogic mat- 
ters, | should stress the importance of activities and 
facilities that promote the social as well as the aca- 
demic development of children in grades seven and 
eight. Dramatics, musical activities in the form of 
choruses and orchestras, intramural athletics, dances 
—these have their place in the transitional years 
of grades seven and eight. A gymnasium and audi- 
torium become necessities I have already 
mentioned my skepticism of grouping and scheduling 
based on band membership and I deplore the sub- 
stitution of band for physical education. .. . ” 


Kennedy’s College-Allowance Surprise 


> Fred Hechinger, education editor of the New 
York Times, regards the real surprise of the Presi- 
dent’s education-aid package as the call for a $350 
additional “allowance” to the college or university 
attended by the scholarship winner. Scholarship 
money would go to the states to be administered 
and distributed. 

Says Hechinger: “Taking New York State as an 
example, these are questions that will inevitably arise: 

“Will students competing for state and federal 
scholarships have to take an additional examination? 

“Will students be able to win two scholarships— 
one in the state’s and the other in the federal compe- 
tition?” 

Hechinger notes that a college confronted with two 
applicants, one holding a state and the other a 
federal scholarship, might be tempted to give pref- 
erence to the latter, who brings with him a $350 
aid allowance for the institution. 





In the May KAPPAN 

Planned for the May Kappan: “Next Stop 
Fedaid,” a story intended to show that it is il- 
logical to deny publicly-supported bus trans- 
portation to parochial school students on 
grounds of church-state separation. The author 
is Raymond A. Hock of Drake University. 
Replying will be Lanier Hunt, former KAPPAN 
editor now executive director of the Religion 
and Public Education Division, National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ. Be 


















The Closing of the Great Cycle 
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‘ Tisa commonplace to say that we in America are living in the most fateful 

ion period in the history of the Republic. Many of the certainties of the nine- 

"4 teenth century have vanished. The fact is that a great cycle in the history of 
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our people and of all mankind is closing in these times. 

This cycle opened in the Garden of Eden, at the very beginning of the human 
adventure on this planet. From his place of origin man moved out in all direc- 
tions and in the course of hundreds of thousands of years took possession of 
practically the entire land surface of the globe. During this long period of mi- 
gration and conquest the many races and peoples, languages and cultures, reli- 
gions and political systems were formed. Today because of the swift advance 
of science and technology, of discovery and invention, we are all back in the 
little garden, with our accumulated differences, ignorances, prejudices, and 
hatreds. And the supreme question confronting mankind is whether the nations 
can learn to live together on this vastly shrunken planet before they all go down 
in final catastrophe. Our minds and hearts are unprepared to live in peace, under- 
standing, and friendship with our brothers and sisters comprising the great hu- 
man family. In this broad realm is to be found perhaps the most basic challenge 
of the age to our total program of education. 

This challenge has many facets. But in a brief editorial it must suffice to direct 
attention to a single but all-pervading weakness in our educational practice. The 
orientation of our entire culture is overwhelmingly toward the peoples and civi- 
lizations of Western Europe. It is the history, the institutions, the ideas, and the 
languages of this part of the world that we commonly study in our schools. Even 
when we direct our attention to other peoples we tend to view them through the 
perspectives and the fortunes of the West. Indeed, we place the history of man- 
kind in a chronological framework conceived in terms of the development and 
spread of European civilization. We assume that the Western categories of an- 
cient, medieval, and modern history should be applied to all nations. At the 
same time, consciously or unconsciously, we consign two-thirds of the human 
race to a status of unqualified inferiority. Herein are to be found the seeds of 































disaster. 

In 1937 a distinguished English archaeologist, Stanley Casson, published a vol- 
ume under the title of Progress and Catastrophe. After tracing this theme back 
as far as the human record could take him, he summarizes the experience of the 
race in these words: “Whenever his practical inventiveness ran ahead of his moral 
consciousness and social organization, then man has equally faced destruction. 
Perhaps today we are in this stage.” The passing of the years has not softened 
this gloomy diagnosis of the condition of Western man. 










MR. COUNTS (Zeta 90), whose towering reputation in education was made during some thirty 
years at Teachers College, Columbia, is author of sixteen books, the most recent of which is 
The Challenge of Soviet Education, /957. Counts retired from Columbia in 1956 and is now a 
visiting professor at the University of Michigan. He is also serving as a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa’s Commission on International Education. 
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